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endorsed by the California 
Historical Society... 


@ 258 Photographs 

@ 2-Color Fold-out Map 
@ Fine Reference Book 

e Accurate Travel Guide 


Heavy-weight, Bancroft Buckram Cloth 
Sewn Case Binding in Natural Finish 3.50 


Paper-Bound Edition 1.75 


Nearly All Libraries Carry All Sunset Books 
Here’s The Complete List For Your Convenience 


SUNSET GARDENING BOOKS 


Sunset Western Garden Book 
Special Library Bindin 
Sunset Seasonal Garden Buide and- 
Record Book ¥ 
How to Grow African Violets 
African Violet Variety List . 
How to Grow Roses 


How to Install and Care for Your Lawn . 


Landscaping for Western Living 
Special Library Binding ‘ 
Sunset Flower Arrangement Book 

Sunset Planting Ideas for 
Your Northern California Garden 
Your Northwest Garden " 
Sunset Pruning Handbook . 
Sunset Vegetable Garden Book . 
The Portable Garden* 


SUNSET COOKING BOOKS 


Sunset Barbecue Cook Book (Apri! 22) 
Cook Book of Favorite Recipes . 
Cooking with a Foreign Accent . 
Sunset Chefs of the West . 

Sunset Salad Book . 

Western Sea Food Cook Book 


SUNSET TRAVEL BOOKS 


Discovery Trips in Arizona . 
Discovery Trips in California . 
Discovery Trips in — é 
Discovery Trips in Oregon . 
Discovery Trips in Washingion 
Ideas for Family Camping . 
Gold Rush Country . 
Special Library Binding 
Hawaii 
Pacific Area Travel Handbook 
Western Campsite Directory 


SUNSET BUILDING BOOKS 


Sunset Outdoor Building Book 

(Contains the following 5 books marked") 
How to Build Fences and Gates* 
How to Build Outdoor Furniture 
How to Build Patio Roofs . 
How to Plan and Build Your Fireplace 
Ideas for Bookcases and Bookshelves . 
Plant Shelters and _— — Centers* 
Sunset Barbecue Book* 

How to build or buy 
Sunset Ideas for Western ae 
Sunset Patio Book . 

De luxe gift edition 
Tables You Can Build . 
Walls, Walks, Patio Floors* 


SUNSET HOBBY BOOKS 


Sunset Ceramics Books . 

Sunset Handmade Rugs . . 

Sunset Leather Craft pad 

Sunset Wood Carvin 2 : 
Library Bindings o jal each ; 

Introduction to Western Birds oe 


SUNSET HOME BOOKS 


New Homes for Western Living 
Ideas for Cabins and Beach Houses 
Ideas for Hillside Homes ‘ 
Sunset Western Ranch Houses . 


SUNSET SPORTSMEN'S BOOKS 


How to Fish the Pacific Coast . 
Colorado River and Lake Mead Atlas 
Puget Sound and Northwest Waterways 
San Francisco Bay and Delta Area ae 
Southern California Coast ames ‘ 

The High Sierra Atlas 
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NEW BOOKS for LIBRARIES 


Mark Twain of the “Enterprise” 


Epitep spy Henry Naso SMITH WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF FREDERICK ANDERSON. 
Thirty recently discovered letters and dispatches written by Twain as a young reporter; 


with background notes, and four new documents bearing on Twain’s abrupt departure 
from Virginia City. May, 268 pages, $6.00 


Guns on the Early Frontiers 

A History of Firearms from Colonial Times Through the Years 

of the Western Fur Trade. 

By Cart P. RussEy 

A profusely illustrated account of the guns which helped shape the history of the west, 
by an official of the National Park Service. Records and identifies gun types, and tells 
of the people who made, sold, and used them. May, 412 pages, $8.50 


Hans Hofmann 


By Freperick S. WicHT 

A biographical appreciation of a modern artist from Germany, a brilliant colorist who 
has brought continuity and Fauve tradition to the newest and strongest painting in 
America today. Profusely illustrated in color and black and white. 68 pages, $5.00 


Poetic, Scientific, and Other Forms 
of Discourse 


By JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
A lively plea for the application of modern linguistic methods to the study and under- 


standing of Greek and Latin literature. Sather Classical Lectures, Volume 29. 
298 pages, $5.00 


Chaucer and the French Tradition 


By CuHartes Muscatine 

A fresh examination of Chaucer’s development, new interpretations of many of his 
poems, and a reévaluation of his place in literary history based on a study of the 
stylistic tradition in which he wrote. ‘ 292 pages, $4.00 


At your jobbers or 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Address: Berkeley 4, California 





FROM THE PRESIDENT 


BY HENRY 


IT HAS BECOME customary for holders of 
office to report to their constituents. The 
methods vary: President Roosevelt had his 
fire-side chats (the crackling logs could 
not be seen because this was in the days 
before — need we name it?), President 
Eisenhower calls the signals for his cabinet 
team as if the cameras were not there, 
and senators and representatives send out 
news-letters to the enfranchised literates 
back home. Does the membership of the 
California Library Association deserve 
less? 

A report to the membership of the As- 
sociation can hardly be regarded as a polit- 
ical action. In the first place, it is not 
customary for an office-holder of the Asso- 
ciation to seek re-election. In the second 
place, any officer seeking re-election would 
be ineligible because of demonstrated un- 
sound mind. The duties and responsibili- 
ties of office in the California Library As- 
sociation are ever present and time con- 
suming; to tackle them, and simultaneous- 
ly to try to keep up with one’s own job, 
makes one long for the rustic ease of retire- 
ment. So, fellow-members, this is not a 
political report! 

A brief presentation of our financial 
picture for the year 1957 should be of 
interest, especially as it will reach you 
around income tax time. Like the federal 
government, our Association operates un- 
der a deficit budget, but unlike the govern- 
ment, it usually emerges into the black at 
the end of the year. For the current year 
we estimate our income at a total of 
$31,412, from the following sources: indi- 
vidual dues, $14,000; institutional dues, 
$2,500; advertising in the California Li- 
brarian, $3,700; annual meeting, $9,000; 
sale of material for Library Week, $1,250; 
sale of publications, including roster, 
$962. 

During the year we expect to expend 
the following sums: For the expenses of 
the officers (except the Executive Secre- 
tary), $2,027; for the executive office and 
secretary, $13,852; for the California Li- 
brarian, $7,439; for the annual meeting, 


MILLER MADDEN 


Mr. Henry Miller Madden, Librarian Fresno State 
College and President of California Library Asso- 
ciation for 1957. 


$6,500; for the six geographical districts, 
$1,805; for the four sections, $1,924; for 
the twenty committees, $5,143. This makes 
a total of $38,690, which creates a deficit of 
$7,278. To cover the deficit the Associa- 
tion has assets on hand of $15,046. Experi- 
ence in the past, however, leads us to be- 
lieve that not all the funds budgeted will 
be expended, and that expenditures will 
probably not exceed the anticipated in- 
come. Our assets, therefore, will probably 
remain chaste and inviolate. 

The Association does need, however, an 
increase in membership. The Second Vice- 
President, Grace Murray, has launched an 
energetic campaign, and we hope to in- 
crease our membership by ten per cent 
over the 1956 figure of 2155. If you know 
of librarians who use protective colora- 
tion or other ruses to avoid membership, 
please tell them that we need them, that 
they should not be free-loaders, that the 
Association is accomplishing things for 
their benefit. 

The Executive Board of the Association 





Parnassy, 


Press 


Spring List 
Books for Children 


STORIES CALIFORNIA 
INDIANS TOLD 

by Anne B. Fisher 

illustrated by Ruth Robbins 

These colorful tales, told long ago 
by Indians are here vividly retold 
from authentic sources. 

cloth, 112 pps., ages 8-12, $2.95 


TREASURES OF THE 
MEDRANOS 

by Elizabeth Howard Atkins 
illustrated by Peggie Bach 

An eight-year-old girl discovers 
adventure and a lasting treasure 
in this story of Old California. 
cloth, 112 pps., ages 8-12, $2.95 


SCAREBOY 


by Jeanne McGahey Hart 
illustrated by Gerhardt Hurt 


Jeremiah is a scarecrow who can't 
scare until he realizes his true talent 
and surprises everyone. 


cloth, 48 pps., ages 5-8, $2.50 


From your book dealer 
ready in April e write for catalog 
33 Parnassus Rd., Berkeley 8, Calif. 
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met in San Francisco on 7-8 February. 
Present were all seventeen members: the 
officers, the past president, the editor of 
the California Librarian, and the presi- 
dents of the districts and sections. On the 
seventh the Board met for nine hours, and 
on the following day for another eight 
hours. The main topic of discussion was 
incorporation and a reorganization of the 
Executive Board which might follow in- 
corporation, if the membership approves 
the latter. All this will be reported on more 
fully in the next issue of the California 
Librarian. 

In addition, the Board considered the 
budget which is described in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

The Executive Board will next meet in 
Monterey on 23-24 May, just before the 
meeting of the Golden Gate District on 
the following day. Members of the Asso- 
ciation who have any matters to bring 
to the attention of the Board are requested 
to submit them properly to Mrs. Yelland, 
the Executive Secretary. 

The complaint is frequently heard that 
it is difficult for younger librarians and 
newcomers to carve a niche for themselves 
in the activities of the Association. A com- 
plaint so frequently expressed must, un- 
fortunately, be grounded on fact. How to 
counteract this situation, which is certainly 
not welcome to anyone, is a problem 
which is not easily tackled, much less 
solved. Perhaps the solution may come 
from’ suggestions of those who feel that 
they are not participating; if they will 
send suggestions to me, I shall be happy to 
present them to the Executive Board. 

To end this brief report, let me temper 
my opening remarks about the unsound- 
ness of mind of those who are willing to 
take on the burden ‘of office in the Asso- 
ciation. They may be infirm (but only 
physically) at the end of their term; they 
have been supported by the generous help 
of devoted colleagues and by the knowl- 
edge that they have thé responsibility of 
advancing the interests of the 2,155 mem- 
bers of the Association and the cause of 
libraries in California. This is, neverthe- 
less, not a pitch for re-election! 
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DIRECTORY 


STATE OFFICERS 1957 


President Dr. Henry Miller Madden 
Vice-President, President-elect George F. Farrier 
Second Vice-President Grace Murray 
Treasurer Marco G. Thorne 
Delegate to ALA Council Edwin Castagna 
Executive Secretary Mrs. Edna Yelland 
Editor Raymond M. Holt 
Immediate Past President Miss Thelma Reid 


Executive Office: California Library Association 
829 Coventry Road 
Berkeley 7, California 


DISTRICT OFFICERS 1957 


GOLDEN EMPIRE DISTRICT 


President Helen M. Blasdale 
Vice-President, President-elect David M. Kantor 
Secretary George M. Bailey 
Immediate Past President Mrs. Pearl A. Spayde 
3OLDEN GATE DISTRICT 

President Ethel M. Solliday 
Vice-President, President-elect Mrs. Mae Durham 
Secretary Elizabeth Martin 
Immediate Past President 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Thomas 


MT. SHASTA DISTRICT 


President Elizabeth Eubank 
Vice-President, President-elect Thelma Neaville 
Secretary Ruth James 
Immediate Past President Norris A. Bleyhl 


REDWOOD DISTRICT 


President Stephen D. Ewing 
*Vice-President William Haverstock 
Secretary Charles Bloom 


Immediate Past President Mathilde de Bernardi 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

President June Bayless 

Vice-President, President-elect Roberta Bowler 

Secretary Mrs. Winifred Ragsdale 

Immediate Past President John E. Smith 
YOSEMITE DISTRICT 

President Mrs. Helen D. Robbins 

Vice-President, President-elect 

Catherine Chastain 

Secretary Mrs. Josephine Rhodehamel 

Immediate Past President Carl W. Hamilton 

*Elected by Executive Board 


SECTION OFFICERS 1957 


LIBRARY WORK WITH BOYS 
AND GIRLS SECTION 
President Gertrude M. Cordts 
Vice-President, President-elect 
Marjorie Rankin 
Mrs. Virginia Taylor 
Mrs. Gertrude Hunt 


Secretary 
Immediate Past President 


COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES SECTION 


President J. Richard Blanchard 
Vice-President, President-elect Everett T. Moore 
Secretary David Heron 
Immediate Past President Helen W. Azhderian 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION 


President Harry M. Rowe 
Vice-President, President-elect Hilda M. Glaser 
Secretary Mrs. Madeline Hensley 
Immediate Past President Clara E. Breed 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


President Mrs. J. O. Tostevin 
Vice-President, President-elect Percy Heckendorf 
Secretary Louise Breslauer 
Immediate Past President Dr. Percy Gray 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Students 

Retired or Unemp. 
Less than $300 
$300 - $499 ___ 
$500 and over _ 
Trustees 

Affliate 

Associate 
Contributing 
Sustaining 


INSTITUTIONS 


When operating income is: 
$20,000 or less 

$20,000 - 40,000 

$40,000 - 70,000 

$70,000 - 100,000 
$100,000 - 500,000 
$500,000 up 


Mail dues to Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry 
Road, Berkeley, California. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


CHANGED JOBS? 


To get your CLA mail without any 
delay— 


Ask your Post Office to 
forward your mail. 


Report all changes to : 
CLA Executive Office 
829 Coventry Rd. 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 
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She 


A NUMBER OF ITEMS have appeared on the 
editor’s desk these past few weeks which 
may have escaped those who try to keep 
up with the lesser publicized Californiana. 

Elizabeth Eubank of the Willows Pub- 
lic Library, calls to my attention the fact 
that only a few copies of a rare volume 
“The History of Colusa County” by Will 
S. Green remain for sale. An exact re- 
production of the original edition, this 
fascinating account of historical data of 
old Colusa County (which also embraced 
Glenn County and the southern half of 
Tehama County) was written by a man 
who served California in many capacities. 
First he was U. S. Surveyor-General and 
later became Assemblyman and _ finally 
reached the post of State Treasurer. His 
visualization of irrigation development 
earned him the title of “Father of Irriga- 
tion in California.” 

As editor of the Colusa Sun his edi- 
torials had a tremendous effect on shaping 
public opinion in northern California. The 
favorable reception of this volume in 1950 
has been sustained making the few re- 
maining copies a real buy at $25.00 for 
libraries whose collections lack this vol- 
ume. Please address orders to Elizabeth 
Eubank, Willows Public Library, Willows, 
California. 

Byron R. Bentley’s California Real Es- 
tate Manual will be a must for every li- 
brary. At once a text for those preparing 
to take the realty board exams and an au- 
thoritative reference book for brokers, 
lenders, and property owners, the up-to- 
the-minute material included by attorney 
Bentley will prove a valuable book on 
anyone’s shelves. It’s published by Parker 
& Sons, Inc., 241 E. Fourth St., L. A. 13. 

A unique atlas of California—the first 
of its kind—has just been completed by 
Paul F. Griffin and Robert N. Young of 
Stanford University and published by 
Fearon Publishers of San Francisco. The 
intent of the atlas is to show the recent 
shift of agriculture away from the urban- 
ized areas. “Dot maps” show the location 
and distribution of California’s 28 basic 


Eckitor’s Shelf Lest 


crops while “Regional Maps” serve to 
divide the State into homogeneous phys- 
ical, cultural and economic units. Maps 
covering state-wide features such as 
weather, transpertation and _ irrigation 
systems are also included. 

Another book on the Fearon Publisher’s 
list is Ella M. Cain’s The Story of Bodie. 
The Ghost town of Bodie became one of 
California’s State Parks in 1956 which fact, 
coupled with the town’s sustained repu- 
tation as the most lawless and toughest in 
all the Far West makes it deserving of the 
author’s full treatment. Of special value 
is the large number of pictures published 
here for the first time. Mrs. Cain, born 
and raised in Bodie, also served the com- 
munity as a teacher. Her father’s service 
to Bodie as Sheriff and her marriage to 
a member of one of the town’s most prom- 
inent families has given her added in- 
centive and insight to record the story of 
a most interesting and noteworthy town. 

Fray Junipero Serra, The Great Walker 
by MacKinley Helm is the engaging new 
book on California’s most famous pioneer 
just off the press at Stanford University. 
Helm tells the story of this great figure in 
the form of a poetic drama. Beautifully 
printed, this is an item for every Cali- 
forniana collection. 

A volume destined to be one of the 
most popular travel book’s on library 
shelves was recently published by Arthur 
H. Clark Co. of Glendale titled Lower 
California Guidebook: A _ Descriptive 
Traveler's Guide. Authors Peter Herhard 
and Howard Gulick have followed the 
style of our Federal State Guide Series 
in describing Baja California. The traveler 
will find full information on means of 
travel, routes, total and partial mileages, 
descriptions of living conditions, eating 
and sleeping facilities, stores, gasoline sta- 
tions, hunting, fishing, historical spots and 
every other subject conceivably of interest. 
The specially prepared series of twenty 
maps alone will be well worth the $6.00 
price of this volume. Its value as a primary 
reference source on this primitive region 
cannot be overestimated. 





Naturally I use 
an adult encyclopedia 


Now, more than ever, 
real research is fun! 


THE NEW 1957 AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


~ t 

26,000 pages ; 
60,000 articles ; 
11,500 illustrations ™d 
44,000 cross references 
280,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 

been completely revised in the i 

last six years a 


The Encyclopedia A ML. EF eT CA NA 


- The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. cameriomes 


‘orporution 


For information write: 


D. M. Kirsy, California Regional Director, 5826 La Salle Avenue, Oakland 11, California 
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PLEASE NOTE: 


LIBRARY SESSION FOR CLAREMONT READING 
CONFERENCE. Recognizing the relationship 
of libraries to reading, a special library 
section has been authorized for the 25th 
Annual Claremont College Reading Con- 
ference July 8 to 12, 1957. This nationally 
known conference on reading which has 
as its permanent theme, “Reading is the 
Process of Making Discriminating Re- 
sponses,” has provided libraries with a 
series of twenty-one yearbooks on the 
subject of reading. This year the special 
theme is, “Reading is Creative Living.” 

In addition to attending the general 
sessions of the Conference which will 
feature widely known figures in the fields 
of education and literature, librarians 
registering for the special library section 
will discuss the various factors which en- 
courage or motivate reading. Harriett 
Genung, Mt. San Antonio College Li- 
brarian and Raymond Holt, Pomona 
Public Library will Co-Chair the section 
for librarians. 


Registration fee is $15.00 for the week, 
with residence and meals in the college 
dormitories $25.00. Pre-registration is de- 
sirable and all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Peter L. Spencer, of Harper 
Hall, Claremont, California. 


Ralph Blasingame left the caLtFoRNiA 
STATE LIBRARY staff March 15. He has been 
appointed Pennsylvania State Librarian, 
and takes office in Harrisburg on April 1. 

He has been Assistant State Librarian 
since September, 1952. Is well-known to 
city and county librarians over the state 
for his leadership in workshops and insti- 
tutes which have been held annually in 
the State Library during these five years, 
as well as in connection with personnel 


ED. NOTE: So many announcements of library 
and library related activities have been received 
these past few months that beginning with this 
issue of CL an attempt will be made to combine 
them into a regular feature. This should preclude 
their being lost by the hit-or-miss treatment nor- 
mally given, 


and building surveys for a number of li- 
braries. Mr. Blasingame developed the 
Salary Information Service which the 
California State Library distributes for use 
of city and county librarians and person- 
nel officers throughout the state. 


Mr. Blasingame is an associate author of 
the Columbia University Press book, 
Technical Services in Libraries, and has 
frequently contributed articles to Library 
Trends and other professional periodicals. 
He is a Lt. Col. in the Air Force Reserve 
and is author of the history of the organi- 
zation in the Sacramento area. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Blasin- 
game will be developing library service for 
that state in territory with which he is 
well familiarized. 


Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, who has been 
head of Reader Service in the: California 
State Library since its reorganization in 
1952-53 and a member of the staff since 
1948, has been appointed Assistant State 
Librarian to succeed Mr. Blasingame. 


TWO WORKSHOPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
IANS AT U.s.c. Two workshops for high 
school librarians are planned for August 
by the Library School of the University of 
Southern California. The first scheduled 
for Monday, August 5 through Friday, 
August 16 will be devoted to aspects of 
book production, book selection and book 
appreciation. During the second workshop 
Monday, August 19 through Friday, 
August 30 administrative problems will 
be considered. At each workshop authors, 
publishers’ representatives and librarians 
of distinction will speak, and round tables 
for discussion will give each participant 
an opportunity to ask and to answer ques- 
tions of current interest. 


The coordinator will be Miss Marion 
Horton who is an Instructor in the School 
of Library Science of the University of 
Southern California and a nationally and 
internationally recognized figure in the 
field of school and young peoples’ library 
work. 


(Please Note . . . Page 80) 





SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 
but she found herself embarked on 


a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


S.. looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn’t stop there, for—as always with 
. The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster’s mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 
to pursue. the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 


continuously revised 


THE MODERN, BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment material for class- 
room and library - Quick fact-finding cross-index plus con- 
cise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and 
170 maps - More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INCe 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Publishers of wHo’s WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 
For information write: 
RAY WYLAND, Pacific Regional Director, 7123 Estepa Drive, Tujunga, California 
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PLEASE NOTE . .. (from Page 78) 


School librarians may register for either 
workshop or for both. Two units credit 
will be given for each course (LS. 562a 
or L.S. 562b or L.S. 562ab). For informa- 
tion, please write to the Director, Library 
School, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR FUTURE LIBRARIANS. The 
Memorial Scholarship Loan Fund of the 
School Library Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, was started for two purposes—to do 
honor to our deceased members and to aid 
prospective librarians in their final year 
of library training. This fund is available 
for any future librarian who elects to 
» attend an A. L. A. accredited library school 
working toward a degree in librarianship. 
There is no interest for the first two years, 
four per cent interest starting with the 
third year after the loan is made. 


Requests for information and loan forms 
may be made to—Dorothy Frizzell Smith, 
Loan Fund Chairman, Long Beach City 
College Library, 4901 East Carson Ave., 
Long Beach 8, Calif. 


SUMMER SESSION FOR SAN JOSE COLLEGE 
DEPT. OF LIBRARIANSHIP. Mrs. Mary Pea- 
cock Douglas, supervisor of school librar- 
ies in Raleigh, North Carolina, will be on 
the staff of the Department of Librarian- 
ship at San Jose State College during the 
first week of the 1957 summer session 
which opens on June 24. 

Mrs. Douglas’ services as a consultant on 
school library problems will be available 
for all persons attending the six weeks 
summer session. 


During the session, a complete program 
of school library and instructional mate- 
rials courses are being offered. Included in 
the offerings are the following courses: 
Technical Processes; Book Selection; Ref- 
erence Books; Library and School Rela- 
tionships; Book Selection for School Li- 
braries; and School Library Administra- 
tion. 


The regular summer session program at 
San Jose State is being preceded, on June 
18-22, by a one-week workshop on the 
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school library which is also being headed 
by Mrs. Douglas. 

Anyone interested in the summer session 
program, or in the workshop, should write 
to Miss Dora Smith, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship. 


CLA CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPHS. Several 
members of the Association who attended 
the San Diego Conference have reported 
that they have not received prints of Con- 
vention photographs which were ordered 
and paid for in San Diego. The photog- 
rapher has moved, leaving no forwarding 
address. Anyone who ordered a picture 
and has not received it should send im- 
mediately the information and receipt 
number to Mr. W. Roy Holleman, Li- 
brarian, University of California — Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, 8601 La 
Jolla Shores Drive, La Jolla, California. 


The officers of CLA and the San Diego 
Conference Committee greatly regret this 
unfortunate occurrence and will make ev- 
ery effort through the Better Business Bu- 
reau to secure an adjustment on these 
unfilled orders. 


INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE 


General principles in planning public 
library buildings for ‘cities of 100,000 or 
less population will be the theme of the 
two-day institute which will be sponsored 
by the School of Library Science at the 
University of Southern California on April 
25-26. 

One of the featured names on the first 
day’s program will be that of Richard J. 
Neutra, a nationally known architect who 
will speak on “The Living Library and 
the Architect.” The part played by each 
member of the planning team (including 
the librarian and the library staff, the 
library board and consultants) will be dis- 
cussed by John Henderson, Librarian of 
the Los Angeles County Public Library. 
Mr. Henderson will also discuss the site 
of the building. The architect’s part in 
planning will be included in Calvin 
Straub’s lecture, “New Philosophy of Li- 


(Please Note . . . Page 82) 
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libraries 


new idea 






A Type Book Display Rack 


Just one of the many wonderful new 
ideas from the helpful four-page “New 
Ideas” folder offered by Remington 
Rand’s Library Bureau. Ideas to prove 
valuable in your library planning... 
ideas to improve your present services. 


Beauty and utility are combined in the 
new TREND “A” type book rack. Steel 
parts are finished in Desert Tan to 





2601 WILSHIRE BLVp., Los ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 


41 First STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


blend with birch shelves. Sloping, ad- 
justable shelves display all size books 
at their best advantage. A two-sided bul- 
letin board can be secured to the top. 
And, this flexible unit may be used for 
sorting by using steel bracket shelves. 


See all the “New Ideas from Library 
Bureau, Remington Rand,” in folder 
LB723. Write for your free copy, today! 
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brary Design.” Mr. Straub is a professor 
in the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and a prac- 
ticing architect. 

Harold Hamill, City Librarian of Los 
Angeles will discuss the factors to be con- 
sidered in the size of the building; Edwin 
Castagna, City Librarian of Long Beach, 
will cover services; Clara Breed, City Li- 
brarian of San Diego, will talk about 
equipment; Lester Bergslein, Librarian of 
Monrovia Public Library, will discuss 
esthetic features and Albert Lake, Librar- 
ian of Riverside Public Library, will dis- 
cuss cost analyses. Floor plans, pictures and 
diagrams of recent. public library build- 
ings will be shown and analyzed by Ray- 
mond Holt, City Librarian of Pomona. 
Several other librarians and architects will 
act as resource people at the institute. 

No fee will be charged to attend this in- 
stitute and parking facilities will be pro- 
vided for persons attending it. Anyone de- 
siring to register for this institute should 
write to Dr. Martha T. Boaz, Director of 
Library Science, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California. 


ALUMNI DirEcToRY. The Alumni Associa- 
tion of the-University of California School 
of Librarianship has published the first 
directory of the graduates of that school. 
It is entitled: “Alumni Directory, 1902 - 
1956,” and includes listings of the students 
and faculty of the early summer school 
classes of 1902, 1906 and 1907 as well as 
the California State Library School in 
Sacramento, which preceded the School 
of Librarianship for the years 1913-1920. 

Copies of this Directory may be pur- 
chased from the Secretary of the UC Li- 
brary School Alumni Association, Box 28 
Library, University of California, Berkeley 
4, California. Price $1.50. 


A little overdue: Five books were re- 
turned recently that had been checked 
out fifteen years ago from the Barstow 
High School Library!—San Bernardino 
Co. Library Newsletter. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE PUBLIC. 
TIONS, a comprehensive listing of offici« 
publications of the state agencies of Cal 
fornia, became a monthly publication wit), 
the January, 1957 issue. Up to this issue i 
has been quarterly. An annual cumulatioi 
will continue to be printed and will i: 
clude a cumulative index as well as listing 

The Government Publications Section 
of the California State Library has com- 
piled the list since January 1, 1954, under 
a contract with the State Printer. All Cali- 
fornia State publications received by the, 
State Library are included except the pub- 
lications of the University of California, 
those of a confidential nature, and those 
issued for inter-office or intra-office use. 
The source of each publication and the 
price, if the publication is for sale, are 
indicated. The list is distributed without 
charge by the Documents Section, Print- 
ing Division, California Department of 
Finance, Sacramento 14, California. 

This change in publication schedule has 
long been a goal of the State Library. The 
more frequent issuance of the list should 
greatly increase its usefulness to librarians 
both as an acquisition and a reference 
tool. 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY 


Special Attention Given Library 
and School Orders 


LOW PRICES—GUARANTEED SERVICE 
REFERENCES 


5678 Miles Avenue 
Oakland 9, Calif. 
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THIS GAY LOR D COMBINATION 


FOR MAXIMUM DISPLAY AND PROTECTION OF PERIODICALS 








MAGAZINE RACK 







Compact and smartly styled 
with six graduated depth shelves 
to give full display to 20-25 
magazines of various sizes. Two 
of these racks placed back to back 
form a useful and attractive floor 
display in a minimum of space. 
Rack is 41'2” high, 36%” wide, 
17” deep. 


Sturdily constructed of select 
maple, in three beautiful finishes. 


MAGAZINE PROTECTORS 


Fully flexible yet able to stand erect 
in the display rack without becoming 
brittle or cracking . . . ever! 


That's the performance you get from 
Gaylord’s improved plastic Magazine 
Protectors. Your periodicals get maxi- 
mum display and maximum protection. 
Available in 17 sizes, with prices start- 
ing at $1.10 for Reader’s Digest size. 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


On all orders, trans- 
portation charges paid. 
Write today for 
complete information. 
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CLA COMMITTEES FOR 1957 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Katherine Chastain, Chairman, Coalinga District 
Library 

* William Brett, Oakland Public Library 

Edwin Castagna, Long Beach Public Library 

Mrs. Greta Fruge, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Berkeley 

Hilda M. Glaser, Santa Monica Public Library 

Carl Hamilton, Stanislaus County Library, Mo- 
desto 

Albert C. Lake, Riverside Public Library 

Mrs. Dorothea Sheely, Newport Beach Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs.-Gloria Teel, Whittier Public Library 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Charlotte A. Speik, Chairman, San Diego Public 
Library 

Robert F. Freeland, Helix High School, La Mesa 

Mrs. Gene Hutchinson, Santa Monica Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Margaret M. Kraynick, San Jose Public Li- 
brary 

James Metcalf, Sacramento City Library 

Mrs. Mary D. Pearson, Long Beach Public Library 

Robert C. Ragsdale, Pomona Public Library 

Wendell W. Simons, U.C. Santa Barbara College 
Library, Goleta 

Charles E. Smith, Richmond Public Library 

Mrs. Martha Todt, Burbank Public Library 

J. W. Brown, Consultant, San Jose State College 
Library 

Mrs. Helen Rachford, Consultant, Los Angeles Co. 
Schools Library 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN ADVERTISING 

William S. Geller, Chairman, Los Angeles County 
Public Library 

Asa Pickett, San Francisco State College Library 

William Ramirez, San Francisco Public Library 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY HISTORY 


Raymund F. Wood, Chairman, Fresno State Col- 
lege Library 

Gladys A. Coryell, U.C.L.A. Library, Los Angeles 

Richard H. Dillon, Sutro Branch, Calif. State 
Library 

Nelle Minnick, Fresno County Library 

Kathryn Hornibrook, Chico State College Library 

Willis Kerr, 470 West 7th Street, Claremont 

Jessie A. Lea, 705 Huntington Court, Martinez 

A. R. Ottley, California State Library, Sacramento 

Susan T. Smith, 2315 Durant, Berkeley 


CONSTITUTION REVISION 


Edwin T. Coman, Chairman, University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside 

Clara E. Breed, San Diego Public Library 

John D. Henderson, Los Angeles County Public 
Library 

Thomas B. Murray, E. Contra Costa Jr. College 
Library, Concord 

E. Caswell Perry, Burbank Public Library 

Lawrence Clark Powell, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles 


DOCUMENTS 


George M. Bailey, Chairman, University of Caii- 
fornia, Davis 

Mary Manning Cook, Mills College Library, Oa!:- 
land 

D. A. Degitz, San Diego Public Library 

Elizabeth A. Landrum, Fresno State College Li- 
brary 

Constance E. Lee, California State Library, Sac- 
ramento 

Max W. McConnell, Richmond Public Library 

Mary J. Ryan, U.C.L.A. Library, Los Angeles 


ELECTION 


Peter T. Conmy, Chairman, Oakland Public Li- 
brary 


FINANCE 


Marco G. Thorne, Chairman, San Diego Public 
Library 

Jackson C. Carty, Fresno Junior College Library 

William S. Geller, Los Angeles County Public 
Library 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


William R. Eshelman, Chairman, Los Angeles 
State College Library 

Camille L. Baxter, Los Angeles Harbor Junior 
College L. 

Norris A. Bleyhl, Chico State College Library 

Charles W. Bloom, Humboldt State College L., 
Arcata 

Martha T. Boaz, U.S.C. School of Library Service, 
L.A. 

Charlotte A. Cavell, Los Angeles City Schools Li- 
brary 

Thelma C. Jackman, Los Angeles Public Library 

Charles D. Mastin, California State Library 

Mrs. Mary Murdoch, South Pasadena Public Li- 
brary 

LeRoy C. Merritt, U.C. School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 

Robert G. Sumpter, Capuchino High School, San 
Bruno 

Mrs. Eva L. Thompson, Glendale Public Library 

Virginia C. West, Fresno State College Library 


LEGISLATIVE 


Katherine Laich, Chairman, Los Angeles Public 
Library 

J. Richard Blanchard, U.C. Library, Davis 

Edwin Castagna, Long Beach Public Library 

Coit Coolidge, Richmond Public Library 

Elizabeth Eubank, Willows Public Library 

Percy Heckendorf, Trustee, Santa Barbara Public 
Library . 

Bertha D. Hellum, Contra Costa Co. Library, 
Martinez 

Mrs. Maurine D. Hardin, Oakland Technical High 
School L. 

Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Library 

Arthur W. Marquardt, Trustee, Lodi Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Lucile V. Mohr, Commissioner, San Fran- 
cisco Public Library 
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Mary K. Sanders, California State Library, Sac- 
ramento 
john E. Smith, Santa Barbara Public Library 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT AND STANDARDS 

Harold L. Hamill, Chairman, Los Angeles Public 
Library 

Martha T. Boaz, U.S.C. School of Library Service, 
L.A. 

Margaret Fulmer, Whittier Public Library 


Percy A. Gray, M.D., Trustee, Santa Barbara Pub-_ 


lic Library 

Margaret Klausner, Stockton Public Library 

Esther L. Mardon, Shasta County Library, Red- 
ding 

Irene Mensing, City College of San Francisco 

Mrs. Geraldine L. Nurney, San Jose Public Library 

Howard M. Rowe, San Bernardino County Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Thomas, Mill Valley Public 
Library 

Edward A. Wight, Consultant, School of Librar- 
ianship, University of California, Berkeley 

Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, Consultant, Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento 


MEMBERSHIP 


Grace Murray, Chairman, California State Library, 
Sacramento 

Roberta Bowler, Los Angeles Public Library 

Katherine Chastain, Coalinga District Library 

Mrs. Mae Durham, San Francisco State College 

William W. Haverstock, Jr., Humboldt State Col- 
lege Library 

David M. Kantor, Folsom State Prison Library 


Thelma Neaville, Marysville City Library 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE (strate) 

Mrs. Helen B. Murie, Chairman, Eureka Public 
Library 

Helen D. Bird, Fresno County Library 

Clara E. Breed, San Diego Public Library 

Jane Cotton, Placer County Library, Auburn 

Mrs. Helen A. Everett, Humboldt State College 
Library, Arcata 

Mrs. Gertrude Hunt, Pasadena Public Library 

Donald MacLean, Vallejo Public Library (Trustee) 

Mrs. Lucille Metzger, Butte County Library, Oro- 
ville 

Joan Rucker, Menlo Park Public Library 

Mrs. Ruth Thornburg, Harrison Memorial Li- 
brary 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Mrs. Frances W. Henselman, Chairman, Long 
Beach Public Library 

Martha T. Boaz, U.S.C. School of Library Service, 
L.A. 

J. Periam Danton, U.C. School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 

David W. Davies, Honnold Library, Claremont 

Katherine Karpenstein, Standard Oil Co. Library, 
San Francisco 

Sister Mary Regis, Immaculate Heart College Li- 
brary, L.A. 

Lawrence Clark Powell, U.C.L.A. Library, Los 
Angeles 

Virginia L. Ross, San Mateo Co. Library, Redwood 
City 


Dora Smith, San Jose State College Library 

John E. Smith, Santa Barbara Public Library 
Raynard C. Swank, Stanford University Libraries 
Edna B. Ziebold, San Diego Co. Schools Library 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Howard Samuelson, 
Library 

Dorothy Drake, Sacramento City Library 

Gordon P. Martin, U.C. Library, Riverside 

Martha W. Martin, Santa Monica Public Library 

Virginia L. Ross, San Mateo Co. Library, Redwood 
City 

Bertram N. Snow, Los Angeles Public Library 

Lillie Stanley, Fresno State College Library 

Ruth Turner, Contra Costa County Library, Mar- 
tinez 

Faythe Elliott, Chairman 
CaLiFoRNIA LipraRY WEEK 


PUBLICATIONS 


Carl R. Cox, Chairman, California State Library, 
Sacramento 

Mrs. Anita Bly, Sacramento City Library 

Mrs. Helen R. Dambacher, Tuolumne County Li- 
brary, Sonora 

August Frugé, U.C. Press, Berkeley 

Robert C. Goodwell, Riverside Public Library 

Ann E. Markley, U.C. School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 

Gordon Martin, University of California Library, 
Riverside 

Don Miller, Fresno State College Library 

Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, Alameda County Library, 
Hayward 

Mrs. Marie Wild, El Cerrito High School Library 


RECRUITMENT 


Clayton M. Brown, Chairman, University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside 

Robert E. Brasher, Jr., Long Beach State College 
Library 

Mrs. Virginia Chamberlin, Burbank Public Li- 
brary 

Tames R. Cox, U.C.L.A. Library, Los Angeles 

Roger F. Dettle, Solano County Library, Fairfield 

Robert F. Freeland, Helix High School Library, 
La Mesa 

Mrs. Helen E. Hendricks, 11th Naval Dist. Li- 
brary, San Diego 

William F. McCoy, California State Library, Sac- 
ramento 

Fred Priddle, Stanford University Libraries 

Patricia Terrill, Santa Monica Public Library 

J. Periam Danton, Consultant, U.C. School of Li- 
brarianship, Berkeley 

Fernando Penalosa, Consultant, U.S.C. School of 
Library Service, L.A. 


REGIONAL RESOURCES COORDINATING 

Rev. William J. Monihan, Chairman, University 
of San Francisco Library 

Ellen Barrett, Co-chairman, Los Angeles Public 
Library 


Chairman, Salinas Public 


SUBCOMMITTEE 


NorTHERN Division: 

Alan D. Covey, Sacramento State College Library 
David W. Heron, Stanford University Libraries 
Lloyd Lyman, University of California, Berkeley 





MELMONT 


PUBLISHERS INC. 
1957 PUBLICATIONS 


Boreman, Jean 
MOOLOO, THE CALF 


Clark, A. N. 
THE LITTLE INDIAN BASKET 
MAKER 


Dillon, 1. K. 
POLICEMEN 


Dudley, R. H. 
GOOD CITIZENS — GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 


Hastings, E. B. 
POSTMEN 


Hayes, Will 
THE BIGGEST PINE TREE 


Hefflefinger & Hoffman 
FIREMEN 


Huntington, H. E. 
AT THE SERVICE STATION 


Israel, Marion 
___THE TRACTOR ON THE FARM 


James, H. C. 
A DAY WITH HONAU, 
A HOPI INDIAN BOY 


James, H. C. 
—____A DAY WITH POLI, 
A HOPI INDIAN GIRL 


Roberts, H. R. 
INSECTS——-INDOORS 
AND OUT 

Sanders, R. W. 

—____BEHIND THE SCENES IN A 
SUPER MARKET 

Telfer, D. W. 

___THE AVOCADO INDUSTRY 


$1.75 


$2.25 


$1.75 


$1.75 
$1.75 
$2.00 
$1.75 
$1.75 


$1.75 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 


$1.75 


$1.75 


informative illustrations 
® 
simple vocabulary—large clear type 
& 


sturdy library bindings 


& 
washable bookcloth 
& 
handsome decorated covers 


exclusive distributor 


CARL J. LEIBEL INC. 


1236 South Hatcher Ave. 
PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 
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John Montgomery, Oakland Public Library 

Beulah Mumm, California State Library, Sacra 
mento 

Eugene Pike, California State Library, Sacra 
mento 

Flora Elizabeth Reynolds, Mills College Library, 
Oakland 

Margaret M. Rocq, Standard Oil Co. Library, San 
Francisco 

Virginia Ross, San Mateo County Library, Red- 
wood City 

Frederick A. Wemmer, Sacramento County Li 
brary 

SOUTHERN Division: 

Robert E. Arndal, U.C.L.A. Library 

Madeline Canova, U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Sta 
tion, China Lake 

Frances M. Christeson, Pasadena Public Library 

Catherine MacQuarrie, Los Angeles County Li- 
brary 

George L. Smisor, Riverside Public Library 


RESOLUTIONS 


Grace Murray, Chairman, California State Li- 
brary, Sacramento 

Mrs. Jean C. Bishop, Richmond Public Library 

Alan D. Covey, Sacramento Sta*e College Library 

Katherine Laich, Los Angeles Public Library 

Mrs. Mary Murdoch, South Pasadena Public Li- 
brary 

Howard M. Rowe, San Bernardino Public Library 


TRUSTEE CITATION 


Edith Taylor, Chairman, A. K. Smiley Library, 
Redlands 

Miriam E. Casteel, San Luis Obispo Public Library 

Frances M. Klune, Santa Clara Public Library 

Mrs. Dorothy D. Margo, Porterville Public Library 

Mrs. Muriel K. Merman, Redwood City Public 
Library 

Thelma F. Passo, San Bruno Public Library 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
WORKSHOP 


“Pattern for Progress” — A one-week 
workshop, covering the most important 
phases of school library administration, 
is being planned for June 18-22, 1957, 
by the Department of Librarianship at 
San Jose State College. This special 
conference is part of a hundredth anni- 
versary commemoration being held at 
San Jose State during 1957. 

Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, one of 
the nation’s leaders in school library 
work, will head up the program. Com- 
plete details on the workshop will soon 
be released, however, anyone desiring 
additional information immediately 
may write to Miss Dora Smith, head of 
the department of librarianship. 
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THE 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 Howard Street : San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 
to give you quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. For 
Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 
your nearest News Company Branch. 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


We carry a large assortment of inks, pens, 
pencils, rubber bands, paper clips, stapling 
machines and supplies, blank and loose leaf 
books, tablets, files, binders, etc. 


Try us for your next order. Library discounts. 
F.O.B. your door. 


THE 


LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


301 E. Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 
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Librarians by the hundreds are rather like bakery rolls — compounded 
of the flour of conscientiousness, the ‘ “shortening” of fF beak enthusiasm, an 
the yeast of industry. As they are counted out in dozens, each is astonish- 
ingly like the next. Once in a decade, however, there is an “original,” a 
stray popover or a scone or a cinnamon twist to surprise and delight with 
an unfamiliar flavor. In the Los Angeles Public L ibrary, for cmiiaaii there 
was Tessa Kelso in the eighties; and next, Charles Lummis; and then the 
festive ministrations of Mrs. Alexander; and in 1927, the year of his gradu- 
ation from the Hollywood High School, Armine Mackenzie's name was 
first entered on the payroll and has remained there for thirty years. He 

egan as a messenger clerk in the Literature Department and progressed 
through the mounting classifications of civil service in two branches (West 
Hollywood and Municipal Reference) and in the Teacher's, Catalog and 
History Departments of the Central Library. His charming manner and 
vast fund of book knowledge made him invaluable at the Information 
Desk. In 1948 the special position of Library Bibliographer was created 
which he has filled brilliantly for nearly ten years. 

It is impossible to summarize a personality of such wit and bewitch- 
ment by recounting facts and dates as in a “Who's Who” biography. 
Armine Mackenzie died four days after his 49th birthday at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital in Los Angeles after a lifelong struggle with a serious 
heart condition resulting from being a “blue baby.” 


His contributions to library publications began in the “Broadcaster,” 

the staff paper of the Los Angeles Public Library. Since 1940 many articles 
y him have appeared in the Wilson Bulletin, the California Librarian, 
the American Library Association Bulletin and Special Libraries. Their 
titles give the fun and originality of his widely- -ranging mind — ‘A Map Is 
a Map Is a Map.” “Soup Everlasting,” “Incoming Basket,” “A Delicate 
Subject” (why I became a librarian), “On Not Reading the Hundred 
Great Books.” What a lighthouse it would be on the dreary, rocky stretches 
of library literature to have a volume printed of his essays on “the little 
disproportions, the little pomposities, the little incongruities of library life’! 


Not only was he the master of the satiric essay but he wrote and pro- 


duced for staff consumption several clever plays and had completed a novel 
which was never pub ished. 


He reached his climax of pungent comment in conversation. I shall 
never forget ten minutes on a street corner when he described the first 
volume of Jones’ life of Freud. Books, especially literary criticism, belles 
lettres and biography intoxicated him. The day he died he looked hand- 
somer, more rested and better cared for than I have ever seen him and told 
of what the last two years had held of good times with his devoted group 
of friends and of how much he wanted to get hold of a copy of Germaine 


Bree’ Ss “The Novel in France.” 


In his tribute to Leo Young he speaks of “that cleansing laughter 
without malice which so enlarges the soul.” His genius brought us that 
enlargement through thirty vears of humdram routines together with his 


fastidious appreciation of ‘skilled writing and his never- failing gentleness 
towards all humankind. ALTHEA WARREN 





THE GREAT LIBRARY WAR 


In 1905 A conFLict enveloped the Los 
Angeles Public Library that made head- 
lines for months, clouded the advent of 
that picturesque librarian Don Carlos 
Lummis and afforded him rather a poor 
press for most of his career as City Librar- 
ian, and finally seems to have exploded 
into a veritable battle of the sexes. In the 
picturesque parlance of the newspaper 
coverage, now collected in the Luther A. 
Ingersoll Collection at the Los Angeles 
Public Library, it is frequently referred to 
as “The Great Library War.” Before it 
was to dwindle into the back pages, it was 
to involve women’s clubs, suffragettes, 
Susan B. Anthony, Melvil Dewey, an 
abashed mayor and council, and a library 
board (male) which was frequently cast 
in the role of villians. 


ED. NOTE: With the untimely passing of Ar- 
mine Mackenzie, the editor and the readers of the 
California Librarian have lost a devoted and al- 
together wonderful friend. The two articles 
printed in this issue were completed only a few 
days before his death, and represent several 
months of research he carried on during his final 
illness. To write a fitting tribute to Armine whose 
gentle wit and helping hand has been an inspira- 
tion and valued guide for more than one editor 
of this periodical, I have turned to Miss Althea 
Warren. My personal thoughts were also reflected 
by T. Francis Smith, Head Librarian of Los An- 
geles City College: “The pleasures of his intellect 
and the warmth of his friendship will always be 
recollected with pleasure by those who were ac- 
quainted with him. If, in his other world, there 
are grand libraries —and such is my eager hope 
— Armine shall surely be found in the best of 
them seated at the information desk.” 


BY ARMINE D. MACKENZIE 


Actually, the story begins two years be- 
fore when a Board Member slipped a 
female friend onto the staff of City Li- 
brarian Mary L. Jones. The intruder’s 
name was Miss Miller, and for some 
unknown reason her desk was set up a 
few feet away from the desk of Miss 
Jones. As almost from the start neither 
woman spoke to the other, (“save,” as one 
newspaper delicately put it, “in the formal 
intercourse of their business”) an intol- 
erable sense of strain apparently ensued 
from the start, which was finally to ex- 
plode when Miss Miller brought formal 
charges against Miss Jones which ran the 
gamut from inefficiency, favoritism and 
unfair treatment to unladylike language. 
With heavy masculine jocularity, the 
papers described this as a “women’s spat” 
yet gave it large coverage. 

Poor Dr. Trueworthy, President of the 
Board, insisted that it was but a family 
squabble. “In the best of families,” the 
good man said, “Little squabbles break 
out.” Unfortunately, a very secret meeting 
of the Board leaked to the press. It seemed 
that Miss Miller was especially aggrieved 
because Miss Jones had volubly wished for 
more librarians of a true executive stamp 
rather than the type that Emerson referred 
to as being the very “mush of concession.” 
In a way that is hard to follow in the 
papers, Miss Miller took this to reflect on 
herself; in fact she told the Board that 
Miss Jones said she showed the “slush of 
submission” and she didn’t think that was 
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a very ladylike thing to say about any- 
one. “But Miss Jones was making a 
literary quotation — from Emerson!” 
cried poor Dr. Trueworthy, his face in his 
hands. All the papers began to call the 
affair the “Slush and Mush Controversy.” 
In the end Miss Jones was upheld and we 
do not know what happened to the intrud- 
ing Miss Miller. 

But two years later, in 1905, trouble 
flared again, this time leading to city wide 
conflict. Without warning, the Board 
asked Miss Jones to resign, not because 
she was not an accomplished librarian, 
but because a majority of the Board had 
decided Los Angeles needed a male li- 
brarian and had invited Lummis to take 
the job. The more Miss Jones thought of 
this, the odder she found the reasoning 
behind it. “At first,” she told the press, 
“it was my inclination immediately to 
yield to the request conveyed by the presi- 
dent. But upon reflection, I have con- 
cluded that it would not be fitting for me 
to tender my resignation as head of a de- 
partment in which women only are em- 
ployed, when such resignation is requested 
solely on the ground that the best interests 
of the department demand that its affairs 
no longer be administered by a woman.” 
Elsewhere in the same paper, she is quoted 
more succinctly: “Those directors,” she 
said tartly, “seem as crazy after a man as 
though they were a board of old maids.” 

At first Miss Jones refused to give up 
the keys to the library, which was then 
on top of the City Hall. As a matter of 
principle she continued to go to her office 
every day, and we have a vivid word 
picture in the Times describing Dr. True- 
worthy, still president of the Board: “The 
good doctor cast furtively over his 
shoulder at the desk by which sat the 
visibly indignant librarian.” Lummis, who 
was then editor of Out West, showed an 
understandable hesitancy about entering 
the fray, announcing that he had under- 
stood a vacancy to exist and had no desire 
to supplant anyone. 


It was not long before the scope of the 
battle spread. “Club women of the city 
are up in arms,” said the Los Angeles 
Express, “regarding the removal of Miss 
Mary L. Jones, Librarian, in favor of 
Charles F, Lummis. They made things 
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lively this morning for the library direc- 
tors.” They were to go further. These 
intrepid women were to make things 
“lively” for the Mayor, the City Attorney, 
the Council, the public opinion of the 
whole city and even the nation. At the 
Woman’s clubhouse, angry meetings were 
held and resolutions passed. Although 
Lummis announced a new public library 
that would make Los Angeles the Athens 
of America, he was scarcely noticed in the 
uproar. “Library War Looms Up Big” 
was a headline in the Examiner for June 
27. The Mayor, who seems to have some- 
thing of Dr. Trueworthy’s initial reluc- 
tance, tried to stave things off. The Exam- 
iner announced: “Mayor in Auto Flees 
from Problem.” 


An Examiner photo shows members of 
the Friday Morning Club at the City Hall, 
appearing as a delegation, or picketing as 
we would say today. A mass meeting of 
women only was called at the Friday 
Morning Club on June 26. We are told by 
the Times that early on the previous 
morning Dr. Trueworthy had appeared at 
the Library, visited the Librarian in her 
office, did not pluck up enough courage to 
go after the keys single-handed. Exchang- 
ing a frigid “good morning” with Miss 
Jones, he called on the assistant Miss 
Gleason for help. Then the statement was 
made that Mayor McAleer preferred to 
do “heavy looking on until some sem- 
blance of order was given to the chaotic 
condition of things.” The Council, on the 
other hand, seemed almost a hundred per- 
cent behind Miss Jones. 


As for the mass meeting itself, it is 
vividly described in several papers. The 
Express says that “ominous calm preceded 
the opening of the mass meeting. Elderly 
women sat silent and thoughtful, as if in 
church. The younger element, anticipating 
excitement, was nervously impatient.” The 
actual crowd, the Times said next day was 
small. “The mass meeting of women yes- 
terday afternoon at 5 o'clock failed to 
mass. The auditorium of the Women’s 
Clubhouse was not more than half filled, 
though the personnel of the audience car- 
ried weight. The meeting was a small but 
picturesque affair and made up in deter- 
mination what it lacked in weight.” All 


papers agreed that the highlight of the 
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meeting was the Satire of one Mrs. Shelley 
Tolhurst who “was welcomed with a 
burst of applause and there was a lighten- 
ing of the strained state of the assem- 
blage.” Mrs. Tolhurst was in great form. 
As State chairman of libraries and port- 
folios, she said, she had greatly enjoyed 
her close contact with Miss Jones. “I fear,” 
said she (and one can see her lip curl!) 
“that the public has failed to realize the 
wondrous chivalry of the four library 
directors who hesitated to bring charges 
against Miss Jones for fear of hurting 
her feelings. Probably they judged that 
women dislike being charged with any- 
thing when they can get it for nothing. 
We have been foolish enough to suppose 
here in Los Angeles,” said this effective 
speaker, “that cheerful prompt assistance 
in the library was cause for being content 
. . « We did not know then that the best 
qualification for a librarian was accurate 
knowledge of the aborigines (laughter). 
Perhaps ere long we shall see our library 
filled with Americanus, red Americanus, 
unwashed Americanus, and the imagina- 
tion kindles with the thought that the 
whole Southwest Museum may even find 
its way to our public library.” 
Nevertheless in the Times for June 28, 
under the heading “Corduroys in the Li- 
brary,” we learn that: “Attired in his cord- 
uroys, peek-a-boo shirt and cowboy hat, 
and grasping his striped canvas grab-bag, 
Charles F. Lummis yesterday afternoon 
took the oath of office as City Librarian. 
This ordeal over, Mr. Lummis gracefully 
withdrew, and announced that he will 
return to assume his duties of librarian 
September 1... . Friends of both claimants 
to the position of librarian appreciate and 
admire the tact with which Miss Jones 
and Mr. Lummis have avoided any scene 
that might be construed into (sic) a per- 
sonal altercation over the position of li- 
brarian.” Earlier “City Clerk Lelade 
showed some hesitation about permitting 
Mr. Lummis to qualify as Librarian. He 
suggested to President Trueworthy, who 
piloted the new librarian into the clerk’s 
office, that the proper procedure would 
be for Mr. Lummis to take the oath before 
a notary. Dr. Trueworthy, however, made 
strenuous opposition. He insisted that Mr. 
Lummis had been elected librarian by the 
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library board . . . Mr. Lelade yielded the 
point.” Then we learn of a dramatic in- 
cident: “President ‘Trueworthy then 
piloted his protege to the Mayor's office. 
Mayor McAleer was standing in the door- 
way between the outer and inner office 
when they entered. He waved his arm 
toward the outside door. ‘I have your case 
under advisement,’ he called. ‘I will see 
you in a few days.’ President Trueworthy 
and Mr. Lummis stopped short. The on- 
lookers gasped with amazement. Again 
the Mayor waved his arm toward the outer 
door. ‘I have your case under advisement,’ 
he repeated in a commanding tone. ‘I 
cannot see you now. There could be no 
mistaking the meaning this time. Mr. 
Lummis flushed slightly. The spectators 
were breathless. A red-faced man who 
had been approaching the mayor from the 
side drew back, and, muttering to himself, 
sank into a chair. The stern lines in the 
Mayor’s face relaxed. ‘I am glad to see 
you gentlemen,’ he said. ‘Step inside.’ A 
composite sigh of relief floated out into 
the corridors. President Trueworthy and 
Mr. Lummis were soon closeted with the 
Mayor.” 

But the controversy lasted for nearly a 
year longer. A woman from Indianapolis 
told friends of Miss Jones that the ladies 
of her city had made things so hot for a 
male librarian from Harvard that the 
latter said he wouldn’t take the job at 
$1,000 a month. On July 28 a long pro- 
session of women filled the Women’s 
Clubhouse to do honor to Susan B. 
Anthony and several other renowned suf- 
fragettes. It was announced that Miss 
Anthony and the Rev. Anna Shaw, an- 
other suffrage leader attended a meeting of 
the library board and came away much 
wrought up over what they termed the 
unjust treatment of a woman. They ridi- 
culed and spoke with cutting irony of the 
attitude of the members, and “with blunt 
humor Miss Anthony referred to the board 
meeting as ‘the exhibition’ and women on 
all sides who had attended it giggled be- 
hind their fans and exchanged whispered 
comments.” The paper added that Mrs. 
Charles F. Lummis was an_ interested 
listener to all this. 


The very next day at another reception 
given by the Friends of Miss Jones at the 
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clubhouse the guest of honor was none 
other than Melvil Dewey. It was a gala 
occasion, and all the gentlemen escorts of 
the women present were in full evening 
dress. Charles Lummis was there in green 
corduroys. He was addressed directly by 
Dewey, who said the library matter was 
not a local one, and that Miss Jones, being 
trained, should be supported by the entire 
nation. But before the program could be 
carried on, Mr. Lummis stepped out on 
the floor. 

The Los Angeles Examiner reports the 
following dialogue: 

Mr. Dewey: “It looks as if something 
that was not right was mixed in this and 
ought to be brought to light. A small fly 
often ruins a pot of ointments.” 

Mr. Lummis: “Umph.” (loudly) 

Mr. Dewey retired and Mr. Lummis 
rises without an introduction to say: “I 
did not expect a discussion of politics ‘to- 
night. I am not a ‘trained’ librarian and I 
am glad of it. Now I would like to ask 
Mr. Dewey how many librarians in cities 
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over 75,000 population are in charge of 
women?” 

Judge McKinley: “I object. Mr. Dewey 
was —” 

Mr. Lummis: “I would ask —” 

Judge McKinley: “Mr. Dewey was in- 
vited here as a guest —” 

Mr. Lummis: “And so was I —” 

Judge McKinley: “And not to be cross- 
examined —” 

Mr. Lummis: “I beg your pardon. You 
are right.” 

Although two women in the front row 
left in a pointed manner when Lummis 
rose to speak, the evening ended amicably 
with Dewey and Lummis shaking hands. 
And after this, though Mayor McAleer 
made a belated investigation of the Board, 
the controversy gradually faded away. 
Lummis took over the library, re-estab- 
lished its location, and instituted a series 
of reforms that in many ways were ahead 
of his times. By 1911 when Everett Perry 
came upon the scene the Great Library 
War was all but forgotten. 


THE HUMAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BY ARMINE D. MACKENZIE 


Tue coLorFut Charles F. Lummis began 
his career as City Librarian of Los Angeles 
in the fall of 1905 with a fanfare of re- 
forms and changes and, on the whole, 
rather a bad press. This last was an off- 
shoot of the Great Library War, recently 
described in these pages, in which many 
citizens, particularly women, felt that 
Miss Mary Jones, former Librarian, had 
been unfairly deposed by the Board to 
make room for Lummis. To judge, how- 
ever, by the clippings collected in the 
Luther A. Ingersoll Collection at the Los 
Angeles Public Library, the amazing and 
indefatigable Lummis constantly made 
news, whether he reported the shocking 
number of books stolen and his remedies 
for it, raised the salaries of the whole staff, 
thereby (according to one paper) winning 
around certain young ladies who were 


partisans of Miss Jones, or declared em- 
phatically that, with the hiring of a third 
page for the library, no woman under 
his jurisdiction would ever do anything so 
undignified as mount a stepladder again. 
His annual reports and special reports to 
the Board have a Shavian sparkle to them 
and the papers found much that was quot- 
able, even in headlines. At the very out- 
set, a cartoon depicted him getting a hair- 
cut, his “literary” locks giving way to a 
businessman’s efficient trim. Lummis was 
always news. 

There is no space here to list all his 
reforms or the city’s reaction to them. But 
one of his innovations marks a story in 
itself. This was the hiring of a human en- 
cyclopedia, one Dr. C. J. K. Jones, A.M., 
whose erudition would supplement the 
reference collection. But let us quote 
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Lummis himself, from his lively first An- 
nual Report for the Year Ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1905: 

“If there are special providences, that 
was one which enabled this library to 
secure Dr. C. J. K. Jones, A.M., as di- 
rector of the newly created department 
of Reading, Study and Research, where 
his profound erudition and ripe judg- 
ment are alike at the service of the 
school teacher, and readers who care to 
formulate a course of reading by some- 
thing more than whim; students in in- 
ternational law, in biblical, classical, and 
American archaeology; in creeds and in 
philosophies, in the natural and applied 
sciences; the intelligent agriculturist 
who wishes the best guidance as to the 
peculiar conditions in California, where 
an unprecedented number of men are 
drawing their living from the soil in an 
environment totally different from that 
in which any of them ever farmed be- 
fore; and so on. 


“A living encyclopedia and guide in 
the Reference Department may or may 
not be an innovation of this library; but 
of its utility there can be no question.” 

So Dr. Jones was installed, at the same 
time as one of Lummis’ greatest contribu- 
tions, the beginnings of the great collection 
of Western History at the library. But 
though the young ladies were purring 
with their raise in salary, a certain fric- 
tion seemed to develop almost from the 
start and it was not long before echoes 
of discontent with the human encyclo- 
pedia began to get into the newspapers. 

Shortly after the first of two moves of 
the library location under Lummis, at 
the beginning of 1906, when the library 
was transported to the Homer Laughlin 
Building, without being closed for a day 
(it was to go in 1908 to the Hamburger 
Building) and Lummis’ famous (and in 
some quarters notorious) roof garden 
fitted to the California climate was in- 
stituted, the papers announced that the 
Human Encyclopedia would have to go 
under Civil Service. Was he really worth 
his munificent salary of $125 a month? 
It is true that Lummis had succeeded in 
raising the wage of the average librarian 
from about $45 a month to $60 or even 
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higher, but it was apparently felt that 
somehow the vast erudition of Dr. Jones 
should be established in a systematic way. 


The next development, which hit the 
city with something of the impact of the 
last verse of “Casey at the Bat” when, 
you'll recall, the great Casey struck out, 
was the electrifying news that the Human 
Encyclopedia had failed his Civil Service 
Test. Merriment spread through the news- 
papers. “High-Priced Research Director 
Fails to Pass Examination,” trumpeted the 
Herald. But the Evening News went 
more into detail: 


“Peter Pan’s query, ‘Do you believe 
in fairies?’ might have been addressed 
to Dr. C. J. K. Jones, director of study 
and research in the public library—the 
article began—because it was Dr. Jones’ 
unfamiliarity with fairies that contrib- 
uted to his failure to pass the civil serv- 
ice examination for his position.” 


The paper felt that the range of the exam- 
ination was so great that it was not sur- 
prising that Dr. Jones failed to pass. “But,” 
says the News, “the laugh is on him and 
his chief because they attempted to devise 
an examination which no man other than 
the doctor could hope to pass. With this in 
mind they suggested that the examination 
cover such widely divergent subjects as 
Hebrew, international law, astronomy, 
practical agriculture, the breeding of stock, 
the grafting of plants, French, German, 
Taoism, and a score of other isms and 
ologies.” 
The Express listed a few questions that 
perplexed the erudite doctor”: 

“Name three children’s anthologies 
and describe them. 

Give a brief account of present copy- 
right law and the process of obtaining a 
copyright. 


What is meant by the Arthurian leg- 
ends?” etc. 


“ 


The News, again, in an editorial entitled 
“Testing a Research Expert” announced: 
“We have been intensely entertained by 
study of a list of questions submitted to 
that ‘human encyclopedia . . . ’ It is not 
surprising to those who know the erudite 
doctor—for in abstruse matters he pos- 
sesses a vast fund of information—to learn 
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that he failed to give satisfactory replies to 
questions pertaining to fairy lore. Asked 
for the titles of three fairy stories, to- 
gether with the names of their authors, 
the director of research was stumped. He 
‘knew Hans Christian Anderson had writ- 
ten a book of them but could not name 
one tale, neither could he recall a single 
one of the many credited to Jacob Grimm; 
for a third fairy story he named Jules 
Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea’ . . . Ye gods! Think of a 
director of research seriously classifying 
Jules Verne’s famous imaginative work as 
a fairy story!” The Editorial goes on to 
take pot shots at some of Dr. Jones’ other 
answers. “Mayne-Reid is his recommenda- 
tion as a writer of Indian tales. Yes? Fairly 
good dime novel stuff the captain wrote 

.. ” In exclaiming over the choice of 
Balzac and Hardy for “wholesome love 
stories,” the Editorial reaches a rhetorical 
climax: “Love stories, wholesome love 
stories! Wouldn’t that earthquake you? 
. . 1 (The Mayor of Casterbridge) is the 
story of a man who, in a fit of drunken- 
ness, sells his wife and child to the highest 
bidder and for this hour of dissipation 
pays a lifetime of struggle and remorse. 
Wholesome love story, that! Hardy, as a 
selection, is a most unfortunate choice; 
almost as bad as Balzac.” 


“Naturally,” the Editorial concludes, 
“the ‘human encyclopedia’ is on safer 
ground when he is answering questions 
pertaining to religion and ethics. He com- 
plains that even a director of research 
should not be regarded as ‘omniscient’ but 
that he should, instead, know men and 
books who do know—and to prove his 
standing, he goes to Balzac and Hardy 
for ‘wholesome love stories,’ Jules Verne 
for fairy lore, and rollicking Charles Lever 
for a restful tale for a convalescent. O fie, 
fie, doctor!” 

Nevertheless, despite this rebuff, the 
Board continued Dr. Jones’ temporary ap- 
pointment. But only a little later he was to 
burst into the papers again, about an ob- 
scure affair that seems as involved and 
intricate as the conspiracy of the Queen’s 
necklace that brought about the downfall 
of Marie Antoinette. Lummis was away 
somewhere in the east when a circular 
suddenly made its appearance in the li- 
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brary, which was instantly branded by Dr. 
Jones and the Board as forgery. This cir 
cular, says the Los Angeles News, “wa: 
cleverly written in imitation of Librarian 
Charles F. Lummis’ style.” The paper 
quotes the mysterious circular: 

“To our Patrons—The Los Angeles 
public library exists solely to educate the 
people. It is the duty of its directors— 
and it is their constant care and study, 
to decide how this is best to be done. 


“Tt has been thought wise to withhold 
personal access to the shelves from the 
general public. Since this public always 
has been, and probably always will be, 
in a state of moral and mental undis- 
cipline, its needs will best be met 
through application to Dr. C. J. K. 
Jones, director of study and research. 
The eminent qualifications of Dr. Jones 
for this work need not be enumerated. 
He is a living encyclopedia .. . ” etc. 

Although the unknown forgers were 
searched for, the Record headlines on 
July 10: FORGERS ARE STILL AT 
LARGE. An ugly rumor gained credence 
that Dr. Jones handed over a reference 
problem asked for by a prominent at- 
torney to one of the young female assist- 
ants and then took credit for the work 
done: hence the forgery was an inside 
job, done in revenge. The Los Angeles 
Record felt that none but Lummis could 
have produced such a gem in prose. The 
Examiner pointed out that who wrote the 
forgery was perhaps the only question the 
learned “walking encyclopedia” couldn’t 
answer. “If you want to know when the 
first Rameses died and of what, or how 
many saltcellars Lot’s wife would have 
filled, Dr. Jones merely taps on his head 
for a moment and the answer is jarred 
loose. This erudition is the quintessence 
of several hundred tons of books. “Books, 
books everywhere, but not a line about 
the forged Lummis letter,’ is now the 
cry which resounds through the library 
even to the last page—library page.” 

In the midst of everything else, Dr. 
Jones prepared to take a civil service test 
again. This time he was opposed by one 
other contestant, an intrepid young wom- 
an named Mary Williams. She was a 
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A Life to Live and a Job to Do 


THERE WAS ONCE an itinerant preacher 
who showed up at a small country church 
in the South about once a month. One 
Sunday he appeared at his regular time 
to see in the church one parishioner. He 
went up to the parishioner and said, 
“Well, I guess you don’t want me to give 
a sermon, do you? Only one person here. 
You don’t want me to give a sermon?” 

The parishioner was an old farmer, and 
he said to the preacher, “Well, if I go out 
to the south 4o to feed the cows, I take a 
load of hay and if there is only one cow 
there I feed her.” 

So the preacher said, “I guess that 
means you want me to give a sermon.” So 
he got up in the pulpit and really gave it 
everything he had. Feeling right proud 
of himself, he asked the old farmer, “Well, 
how was it?” 

The farmer said, “Well, like I said, if 
I go out to the south 40 to feed the cows 
and I take a load of hay and there’s only 
one cow there, I feed her, but I don’t 
dump the whole load.” 

With the topic I have this morning it 
would be very tempting to “drop the 
whole load,” but I shall trust that I won’t 
do so. I am going to be presumptuous 
enough to try to share with you some per- 
sonal convictions about the problems all 
of us have in finding a proper balance 
between the lives we live and the jobs we 
do. 

I have, for the past three years, been 
engaged in a research project which in- 
volves intensive interviewing of ordinary 
people in the community. We know very 
little about normal people because most 
of what psychologists know has been 
learned from college students, from rats, 
or from clinical patients. I set out to try 
to find out something of the way in which 


ED. NOTE: A highlight of the recent CLA San 
Diego conference was the speech by Dr. Evelyn 
Hooker, Professor of Psychology at UCLA. Since 
her address could not be transcribed and edited 
in time to accompany the other conference ad- 
dresses published in the January number of CL, 
it is a real pleasure to print it here. 


BY EVELYN HOOKER 


the normal adult sees his life and the fac- 
tors which seem to have determined how 
he has become the kind of person he is. 


At the end of these interviews I asked 
two major questions. The first was, “Now, 
you have told me a great deal about your 
life. Would you describe to me a typical 
day, beginning with the time you get up 
in the morning —what you do— until 
you come home at night. What you think, 
what you feel, what you do. Be as com- 
plete as you possibly can.” 

I would like to describe two answers 
which, although extreme, are fairly typi- 
cal human responses. 


One man said, “Well, I get up at seven 
o'clock in the morning (this man happens 
to be unmarried), and I have prepared my 
sandwiches the night before and put them 
in the ice box,” and he described the ab- 
lutions, etc., that he goes through, “and I 
get in my car and I drive to work, and I 
go to my desk, and pretty soon it’s 10:30 
and it’s time for a coffee break. And then 
I come back, and pretty soon it’s time for 
lunch and I go to lunch.” He described 
to me the place where he had lunch and 
the friends with whom he ate lunch. “And 
then we come back and go to work. And 
pretty soon it’s about 3:30 and time for a 
coffee break. And, before you know it, it’s 
4 o'clock and I come home,” and he de- 
scribed the evening’s activities. 

Then I said, “But what do you do? 
You haven’t told me what you do.” With 
great astonishment and self-insight, he 
said, “That’s right. That’s very revealing, 
isn’t it? But that shows how I feel about 
my job.” He said, “I go to that job—I 
hate it —I exist through it in order to be 
able to do the things which I enjoy doing 
when I come home at night.” 

The other extreme — and I think it is 
an extreme — is illustrated by the actual 
case of a landscape artist who described 
to me how he gets up, what his wife does 
in relation to breakfast and getting his 
children off to school. Then he described 
in great detail, and with loving care, the 
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nature of his day’s activities as he goes to 
the various jobs, in which he has a fairly 
creative kind of approach to making the 
exteriors of homes beautiful. Finally he 
said, “I come home at 7 o'clock and I’m 
just so weary that after reading the paper 
I go to bed.” This man lives in his job. 
His life is his job; he has no life outside 
his job. 

I would like, now, to take the second 
question which I asked at the end of the 
total interview, “You have told me a great 
deal about yourself, and in a very real 
sense you have answered this question; 
but I would like to ask you the question 
specifically: Who are you?” 

It, I discover, is often an embarrassing 
question; an anxiety-producing question, 
or one which an individual answers by 
saying, “Why, it’s obvious who I am!” 
And if he says that he is likely to add, “I 
am a businessman,” or, “I am a profes- 
sor,” for that, to him, is the total answer 
to the question, “Who are you?” 

If I ask you that question, what is your 
immediate response? “I am a librarian?” 

The other alternative, of course, is the 
individual who has given this matter some 
thought and for whom the question, “Who 
are you?” is the basic question of his ex- 
istence. He is likely to answer by saying, 
“T don’t really think I know who I am, 
but I'll tell you as much as I know about 
myself.” Then he will describe with some 
detail what he thinks of as his assets, his 
liabilities, his problems, his searchings, his 
longings, his desires, his frustrations. And 
he. says, “That is all I know about myself, 
but it is the way I would answer your 
question, “Who are you?’ ” 

I would like to break these up — the 
job and the life — and try to talk first 
about some aspects of the jobs we do. 
Almost all of us now work in groups at 
some time or other. I want to talk a little 
bit about the problem of how work groups 
can function in a vital fashion. All of you 
work in groups in which you have group 
problems. The essence of work groups is 
that they have problems. All of you have 
served on committees in which endless 
time is spent in trying to get some work 
done. An agenda is laid out, and at the 
end of an hour, or two-hour meeting, 
what has been accomplished? The accom- 
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plishment bears little relation to the agenda 
set up in the beginning. Why is this so? 
In part, it is because the groups in which 
we work are — to use the jargon — task- 
oriented groups. Perhaps some of you 
know a book called Leadership and Isola- 
tion, by Helen Jennings. If you know this 
book, you know the central concept that 
our culture has essentially two kinds of 
groups. One is (I think the language is 
unfortunate, but let me use her termi- 
nology) what she calls a “socio group.” 
That is a task-oriented group. A group of 
librarians meeting in a committee is a 
socio group. A faculty having a committee 
meeting is a socio group. Any task-group 
—a group in a factory; the thousand and 
one, million and one, kinds of groups 
which accomplish the work of our society 
— these are socio groups, task-oriented 
groups. 

There are, of course, also, in our culture 
and in all societies, other kinds of groups, 
and these she has called “psyche groups” 
(and again I think the term used is un- 
fortunate). They are volunteer groups. 
The best illustrations I know of a psyche 
group would be a boys’ gang, or a group 
of adolescents getting together, or a ca- 
nasta club. 

I want to make clear the relevance of 
these concepts, the socio groups and the 
psyche groups. When individuals come 
together voluntarily to have fun, to enjoy 
each other as people, certain needs are 
being met. These are highly personal 
needs, emotional needs: the need to feel 
accepted as a person, the need to be ac- 
cepted warmly and affectionately by one’s 
fellowmen, the need to have status in the 
eyes of another person as a dignified hu- 
man being. Conrad calls it “the need for 
human communion.” These are the needs 
which count in these voluntary groups, 
which are the basic groups of our culture. 

But look at what has happened to us. 
With its emphasis on the need to get work 
done rather than on the values to be at- 
tached to the enjoyment of what one does, 
our culture penalizes the formation of so- 
cio groups which fulfil these deeply per- 
sonal needs. I suppose one of the most tell- 
ing symbols of our age is the Charlie 
Chaplin film in which he played the role 
of the worker on the assembly line. It is 
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a symbol of the fact that the major portion 
of the life span of the average individual 
is spent in accomplishing work devoid of 
satisfaction of the most fundamental kind. 


What is the implication in this? The 
implication is that we must find ways in 
which the satisfaction of personal needs, 
emotional needs — the need to feel of 
worth as a human person, to be warmly 
accepted, the need to belong — is achieved 
in our task-oriented groups. It is no longer 
possible to hope that in our large urban 
civilization satisfactions outside of our 
work can make possible a meaningful 
existence for most of us. Last night, how- 
ever, as I watched the square dancers, it 
seemed to me that they were an exception 
to what I am talking about. With great 
delight, I watched their own enjoyment 
of the beauty and grace of what they were 
doing. It seemed to me that it was their 
attempt to find outside their job some 
kind of integration in the human com- 
munity with affection, warmth, beauty, 
and grace. But such experiences occur so 
rarely for so few people. The first thing 
we have to think of in relation to the job 
we do is to try to see that it is an exten- 
sion of the self. Otherwise we become 
empty shells of individuals who might as 
well be automatons behind the counter. 
The real problem is to get into our human 
associations on the job, into our work-life, 
the kind of feeling, the kind of mutual 
respect, the kind of acceptance, which we 
would ordinarily look for outside the job. 


What makes it so difficult to make our 
work groups as satisfying as they could 
be? I would suggest that the answer to 
this question lies in one of the funda- 
mental problems of our culture. As some- 
one has said, “We are step-children of our 
culture,” of our highly competitive, suc- 
cess-striving culture. There is a thread, a 
common psychological thread, which runs 
through all of us: our ambivalence toward 
status and authority. Some years ago a 
group of University of California social 
scientists published a book which, to many 
of us, represents perhaps one of the most 
important documents in the social sciences 
in the last two decades. It is a book called 
The Authoritarian Personality, and many 
of you, I am sure, are familiar with it. The 
“authoritarian personality” is described as 
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a new kind of man produced by our 
technological society. Who is this man? 
He is a highly prejudiced, power-oriented, 
exploitative individual who uses others 
for his own purposes. If we look at him, 
we may see some aspects of him which 
are in ourselves, since we are a product 
of this culture, too. 


What does it mean to be power- 
oriented? If I put it this way, then all of 
you will say, “What she is talking about 
has no relation to me. Obviously, J don’t 
want power. I’m not power-oriented. It 
may be true that there are authoritarians 
in our society, but /’m not one of them.” 
But, you know, what they found out was 
that no authoritarian ever recognizes him- 
self! The authoritarian seldom has any 
insight into his own characteristics, so it 
is dangerous to say, “I am not an authori- 
tarian.” What does this mean? It means 
that we are stepchildren of our culture, 
so that we react to an individual on the 
basis of his position or status; that is, 
when we meet a person, we do not ask, 
“What is this person?” We ask, “What 
position does he occupy? How much au- 
thority does he have? How much status 
does he have?” We behave very differently 
toward people with high status than we do 
toward people with low status. Ours is a 
status-oriented culture. One of the difficul- 
ties we have in getting satisfaction from 
our work groups is that we do not relate 
to persons as persons on the job. We relate 
to persons in terms of the badge of status 
which is listed after their names in a 
catalog somewhere. (I am caricaturing, 
and I’m exaggerating slightly in order to 
make my point.) I know that it is extreme- 
ly difficult for any of us to be able to look 
at a person as a person with his or her 
full individuality and not impose on that 
person certain characteristics as a function 
of the job he or she holds. For example, 
last night I heard mentioned in this room 
some statements about the stereotype of 
the librarian which you are trying to 
overcome. All of us are stereotyped as a 
result of occupation. I am stereotyped as 
a result of the fact that I’m a psychologist, 
though perhaps I’m not fitting any of the 
stereotypes you know — or maybe I’m 
fitting all of them. One never knows! 

What produces this frantic scramble on 
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all of our parts to be successful in terms 
of what Riesman has called “outer directed 
values”? Our culture produces it, but we 
subscribe to it, do we not? We find it very 
difficult to get out of this vicious circle, 
to relate to other people not as means to an 
end but as ends in themselves. The person 
who sees everybody on a ladder some- 
where — above or below — never, or 
almost never, at his level — is the person 
who is essentially exploitative of other hu- 
man beings. We find it difficult to think 
that we are capable of this kind of act. 
We are not only capable of it, but if we 
succeed in avoiding this kind of action, 
it is only by the most strenuous kind of 
effort. I think librarians, of all people, are 
capable of making the effort, and I shall 
say some things about it in just a moment. 

What is required of us in our relation- 
ships with other people in a work-group 
is that we must find a new kind of per- 
ception of other human beings; that we 
must be able to see other human beings 
in terms of themselves, their own values, 
apart from whatever service they render 
to us, to our own ego picture. I am asking 
difficult things. This is the “heart of dark- 
ness” which Conrad is talking about; that 
to be able to relate to other people without 
finding it necessary to maintain status but 
simply in relation to whatever the other 
person is, is the most difficult act required 
of a human being. We must be able to 
love, that is, to value, to cherish, another 
human being because he is inherently 
valuable, not because he contributes to our 
ego satisfaction. 

There is, I think, a symbol in some 
recent fiction which, in one sense, is a 
very good example of what I am talking 
about. It is to be found in Tolkien’s The 
Fellowship of the Ring, that remarkable 
dramatization of the human struggle to 
obliterate evil, which is chiefly in the form 
of power, and to restore goodness once 
more to humankind. The hero of this 
great trilogy is not the usual kind. He is a 
new kind of hero. He is the Hobbit, a crea- 
ture who is not quite human, but, in a 
sense, is more than human, who has all 
the best human characteristics with none 
of the viciousness which is in human na- 
ture. He protests that he doesn’t want to 
be a hero and destroy the evil ring of 
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power. Rather, he wants to sit by his fire- 
side, chat with his friends, smoke his pipe, 
and cultivate his garden. Nevertheless, he 
must go to destroy the ring. This is a 
powerful kind of symbol, I think—a sym- 
bol of the fact that exploitation is external 
to the human spirit and that we must have 
a vision of relationships among human 
beings in which exploitation disappears. 


It may seem that I am talking as 
though we all wield this power, or want to. 
Indeed I am not, because there is another 
side to the problem: some of us want to 
submit to the use of power by others. One 
of the most difficult problems in any work- 
group is that those who do not have the 
authority worship, submit to, or accept 
authority in such a way as not to relate to 
the person who has the authority as a 
human being. All of us see other people 
through great blinders, and one of the 
blinders which stands between us and the 
individuals with whom we work is the 
status, or lack of status, which the person 
has. We are in equal peril if we are the 
people who do not have the authority and 
who find it impossible to relate to the 
person who has it as if he were, in addi- 
tion to being an administrator, a human 
being, too. The demand, therefore, on all 
of us is to try to find, outside the status 
relationship, ways of relating to human 
beings as individual human beings. 

I have said, essentially, that it is ines- 
capable that our job involve relating to 
people in work groups; that if we are to 
escape the essential illness of our age — 
which is the meaninglessness of existence 
— we have to find ways in which it is 
possible that our work-groups become 
highly personalized work-groups. Our 
work-groups must become places in which 
we are, while doing our job, relating in 
personal ways to other individuals. Unless, 
in part, we can achieve at work the kinds 
of satisfaction that were once in primary 
voluntary associations, psychiatrists’ and 
psychologists’ offices will continue to be 
full. 

I’ve been talking about a job to do. 
What can one say about a life to live? 
There are such incredibly varied ways in 
which one finds the means of enriching 
the self, which is essential to doing any 
job at all. Jung once said that he never 
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had a middle-aged patient whose problem 
was not essentially a religious one. What 
he meant by that statement was that the 
problem was how to make existence mean- 
ingful. If we put the whole load of the 
meaning of existence into the job, we see 
the extreme which I talked about at the 
beginning of these remarks. That is, we 
see individuals who have no life and be- 
come essentially empty shells, because no 
job — no matter what it is — can fully 
meet the demands of the far-reaches of the 
human spirit. Frances Wickes, in The In- 
ner World of Man, says something like 
this in the preface: Two people have 
deeply impressed me as persons who have 
found a life of their own. One was a 
doctor. The other was a washerwoman in 
a small town. Both of these people, in 
whatever actions they engaged, made them 
uniquely their own; stamped them with 
their own individuality. 

How does one find a life which has in 
it this kind of development of individual- 
ity which is the essential nature of the 
human being? I do not know any rules 
by which an individual can answer that 
question. I do know that unless we find 
some way in which to escape the kind of 
frantic attempt to survive totally in groups, 
unless we find it possible to resist the kind 
of group tyranny which exists in our cul- 
ture, then the values to which you and I 
subscribe will disappear. 

Now, a final remark must be addressed 
to the question, “What gives work or life 
significance?” I would answer that ques- 
tion by saying that what gives work or 
life significance is for it to have some 
meaning in relation to the totality; that it 
is not isolated, segregated. It must have 
some relation to the whole of the human 
community as well as to the whole history 
of ideas. 

I’ve done a good deal of thinking about 
the significance of a librarian’s work. Do 
you have the same kind of problems as 
have chemists, physicists, or professors of 
English, or psychologists, in making your 
life meaningful and your job significant? 
I don’t think so. I asked someone last 
night, “What would you say is the signifi- 
cance of being a librarian? What is a 
librarian?” The answer was, “To bring 


people and books together.” I think that 
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is right, and I'd like to enlarge on this 
in my own way by saying what I think 
happens when people and books are 
brought together. I think of librarians as 
guardians of the symbols of the life of 
the imagination, not divorced from reality, 
but related to it. The fact that you are the 
guardians of the life of the imagination 
has been very amply demonstrated by your 
courageous action in relation to intellec- 
tual freedom. 

Robert Penn Warren expresses this in 
his preface to Conrad’s Nostromo. He says 
that Conrad believes that not some, but 
all, men must serve an idea. All human 
beings need some kind of idea to which 
to subscribe, or their lives become mean- 
ingless. I think of librarians as the guard- 
ians of the value of the idea as regenerative 
of human life. I should like to quote from 
Robert Penn Warren again, a statement, I 
think, which refers indirectly to the kind 
of service which you render, or the sym- 
bolic value of the kind of profession you 
have. He says this about Nostromo: “What 
Conrad wanted to achieve was a great, 
massive, multiphasic symbol that would 
render his total vision of the world, his 
sense of individual destiny, his sense of 
man’s place in nature, his sense of history 
and society.” 

Who are you in your lives and in your 
jobs? Are you just the keepers of books, 
or are you the keepers of the ideas, the 
ideas without which man’s life becomes 
meaningless? The answer to this question 
for each person, I think, determines essen- 
tially his answer to the kind of job he 
does and to the kind of life he lives. It can 
be a proud life — a life which is, in part, 
sustained by the knowledge that one’s job 
helps to nurture the life of the imagination, 
without which men perish. I am proud to 
pay my tribute to the profession which 
makes this possible. 


LAGNIAPPE 

The Library tyro decided the book thief 
had taking ways. 

—University of Washington 
Library Information 
“Reading is to the mind what exercise 
is to the body.” —Joseph Addison, in the 
Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims, 
and Familiar Phrases. 
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DISTRICT MEETING DIGEST 


GOLDEN EMPIRE DISTRICT 


Tue Gotpen Empire Dicrricr will con- 
‘vene on the University of California at 
Davis Campus May 4. The program is to 
be built around the theme “A Look at 
Ourselves: Libraries and the Future of the 
Northern Valley Area.” 


Two speakers will address the morning 
session. First will be Don Dickey of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce 
who will prognosticate what is to come 
in the area. He will be followed by UC 
School of Librarianship’s Ed Wight who 
will discuss a survey of library progress 
in the ten counties of the Golden Empire 
District. His topic: “Where are we now? 
Library resources and services.” 

The afternoon sessions will hear speak- 
ers representing six types of libraries dis- 
cussing the known needs for future de- 
velopment. Included will be Richard 
Blanchard, UC at Davis; Amy Boynton, 
Lodi Public Library; Fred Wemmer, Sac- 
ramento County Library; Mrs. Wilma 
Rogers, Instructional Materials Center Li- 
brary, Placer County; a member of the 
State Library staff to talk about possible 
uses of Federal library services money; and 
a librarian from one of the areas special 
libraries. 


GOLDEN GATE DISTRICT 


The Golden Gate District meeting will 
be held Saturday, May 25, on the campus 
of the U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 
in Monterey. Special guests will be mem- 
bers of the CLA Executive Board which 
is also meeting in Monterey on May 23 and 
24. 

At the morning session, we hope to hear 
from CLA President, Dr. Henry Madden, 
and California State Librarian, Mrs. 
Carma Zimmerman, who will be followed 
by the principal speaker of the morning, 
Dr. David H. Fink. Until recently a prac- 
ticing psychiatrist, Dr. Fink is one of 
California’s outstanding neuropsychiatrists 
and author of the well-known books Be 
Your Real Self, Release from Nervous 
Tension, and For People Under Pressure. 


, 


Following the morning session, interested 
librarians will have an opportunity to 
visit the Postgraduate School library. 


The luncheon meeting will be held in 
the administration building of the School, 
which was formerly the famous Hote! 
Del Monte, and will feature the noted Red 
Diamond Chorus of the Fifth Division at 
Fort Ord. Arrangements are still in the 
planning stage for a brief talk by an au 
thor of best-selling novels. 


The afternoon session will convene at 
2 p.m., at which time Mrs. Marjorie Fiske 
will speak about the study which she is 
currently conducting on the Selection and 
Retention of Books in Public and School 
Libraries. Her talk will be followed by a 
discussion period. 


MT. SHASTA DISTRICT 


The Mt. Shasta meeting is scheduled 
for May 11th at Willows, the County seat 
of Glenn County. Following registration 
and the coffee hour in the new Elks build- 
ing the program will begin at 10:00 
o'clock with reports by CLA president, 
Dr. Henry Madden and State Librarian, 


Mrs. Carma Zimmerman. 
A discussion on the relation of Standards 


and Book Selection will be led by Mrs. 
Bertha Hellum, Contra Costa County 
Librarian and Miss Marjorie Fiske, Direc- 
tor, Book Selection Study, School of Li- 
brarianship, Berkeley. A special book col- 
lection will be on display in connection 
with the discussion. 


Fortunately, we have speakers for the 
day from our regional institution, Chico 
State College. At noon, Dr. Harlen M. 
Adams, Executive Dean will be the lunch- 
eon speaker on the subject “Let’s Read.” 
The luncheon will be at the delightful 
Blue Gum Lodge near Willows. For the 
afternoon program the delegates will re- 
turn to the Elks Club to hear Dr. Lew D. 
Oliver, Chairman, Division of Social Sci- 
ences. Dr. Oliver, a world traveler, will 
speak on the U.S.S.R. Chico State Librar- 
ian, Dr. Norris Bleyhl, will introduce the 
speakers. 
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REDWOOD DISTRICT 


The Redwood District meeting May 18, 
will be one of self-evaluation for the 
Humboldt County Library system. For all 
practical purposes this is composed of 
Eureka Public Library, Humboldt County 
Library, and Humboldt State College 
Library. 

The afternoon session will feature a 
panel, members not yet definite. We hope 
to get Bertha Hellum to speak on “What 
the Modern American can expect from his 
library.” Mrs. Helen Everett, Humboldt 
State College Librarian, will analyze 
present services of the system. Mrs. Zim- 
merman or one of the State Library Con- 
sultants will present practical methods of 
cooperation and new services that should 
be inaugurated to further achieve higher 
standards of service. A discussion period 
will follow. 


The evening session will be a dinner 
meeting at which Dr. Madden will speak 
briefly on C. L. A. activities, Mrs. Zim- 
merman will speak on State Library mat- 
ters and Marjorie Fiske will talk about the 
Book Selection study she is conducting. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Rosert L. Gitrer, Executive Secretary of 
the Library Education Division, and 
Secretary of the ALA Committee on Ac- 
creditation, will be the featured morning 
speaker at Southern District’s annual meet- 
ing April 27 at San Marino. His topic is 
“Education for Librarianship — Some 
Observations.” 


Three Section meetings have been 
scheduled for luncheons and afternoon ses- 
sions. CURLS Section, chaired by L. 
Herman Smith, will hear Dr. Peter W. 
Fay, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, discuss “Scissors-and-Paste His- 
tory.” 

Hilda M. Glaser, Vice President of the 
Public Libraries Section, will preside at 
the Public Libraries and Trustees Section 
luncheon which will be addressed by Percy 
Heckendorf, Vice President, President 
Elect of the Trustee Section, on “Citizen 
Action in Library Legislation.” He will be 
followed by Terry Daly, Chairman of the 
California Junior Chamber of Commerce 
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Committee on Civic Improvement and 
Governmental Affairs, describing the 
Junior Chamber’s project, “Operation Li- 
brary.” Harold Hamill will detail the fu- 
ture of libraries in his talk, “A prospectus 
for Libraries in California.” 


The third luncheon meeting is scheduled 
for the Library Work with Boys and Girls 
Section, presided over by Marjorie Rankin, 
Vice President. Marjorie Dobson of the 
South Pasadena Public Library, and 
Laramee Haynes, a parent from San 
Marino, will join in “A Little Festival of 
Storytelling.” 

Following the afternoon meetings, both 
the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Vroman’s Wholesale Division will hold 
open house. The evening dinner meeting 
will be addressed by Miss Althea Warren, 
her subject: “A California Trio.” In ad- 
dition to these events, two closed CLA 
committee meetings will be held with the 
Staff Organization Round Table at 2:00 
p.m., and the Recruitment Committee at 
3:00 p.m. 


YOSEMITE DISTRICT 


The Yosemite District meeting con- 
venes this year at Visalia, April 6. Coming 
on the heels of the Adult Education Con- 
ference at Fresno, the theme is “Your 
Library and Your Community.” Miss 
Ruth Warncke, Director of the ALA Li- 
brary-Community Project will describe the 
project’s accomplishments at the morning 
meeting. 

An autographing party will also be held 
in the morning honoring three local au- 
thors: Miss Annie Mitchell, Mr. Jo Russell 
and Mr. Thornton Shively, better known 
as Thorne Lee. 


The afternoon events will center around 
a symposium on “How the Library and 
Community Agencies Cooperate.” Sparked 
by the film, “Garden of the Sun,” as nar- 
rated by Lowell Thomas, a symposium 
composed of prominent Central Califor- 
nians in the fields of agriculture, commu- 
nication, education, law enforcement, and 
religion, will relate the library to the 
community. 

Following the afternoon sessions con- 
ferees are invited to any of the local public 
and school libraries. 
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Vereinigun3 Osterreichischer Bibliothekare 
Sitz: Wien L., Josefsplatz 1 (Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek) 


Wien, 14th January, 1957 
HELP FOR HUNGARY 


After the recent events in Hungary the Association of Austrian Librarians 
pecieigeng Osterr. Bibliothekare) has been facing an unexpected task, which goes 
eyond its proper possibilities. Less than three weeks before the outbreak of the 
Hungarian Revolution 90 Hungarian colleagues had come for several days, to 
study libraries in Vienna. As a result of this visit many professional and personal 
contacts have been established. 

Immediately after the beginning of the fights in Hungary the Association 
began to call into action some caritative measures. When masses of frightened 
men, women and children flew to Austria — 165,000 persons have come until now, 
of which 75,000 are still here — the whole Austrian people helped as much as it 
could. This was also recognized by the Vice-President of the United States, Richard 
Nixon, who saw with his own eyes what happens at the Austrian frontiers and who 
said that Austria has to bear the most difficult burden with the refugees and 
urgently needs moral and financial help. 

What can be said of the whole problem, is also true in the special case. of 
escaped librarians. Until now 10 librarians and documentalists of Budapest libraries 
have been registered with the Association. Some of them came with their families, 
among them are five children. The official support grants only the exact minimum 
of existence, therefore the Association has immediately taken steps to secure some 
additional means, in order to facilitate their re-entering a normal life — it happened 
that refugees did not even have fountain-pens! 

Besides this several hundreds of kilos of victuals were sent to needy colleagues 
in Budapest, partly under the protection of the Red Cross, partly by mail. Most 
of the packages have arrived safely in the meantime, some are still on their way. 
This action can be carried out from Vienna relatively easily, as the best oppor- 
tunities can be seized according to the daily conditions. It is planned to continue 
it as far as money reaches. 

The Association of Austrian Librarians has made already several collections 
for Hungarian colleagues. Twice its members were asked to give 1% of their net 
monthly income for this purpose. But the necessary expenses are much greater than 
the sum reached. Therefore the Association addresses itself to all libraries, docu- 
mentation centres, professional associations, and especially to all friends of the 
Hungarian and Austrian librarians in the whole world, with the urgent request to 
help the Hungarian colleagues. This could be done in the following way: 

|. By financial support (remittances could be made by postal order to the 

Vereinigung Osterreichischer Bibliothekare, Wien |., Josefsplatz 1). 

2. By sending materials as clothes, shoes, food-stuffs of high quality (fat, choco- 
late etc.) but also dictionaries, presents for children etc. 

3. By helping to find employments, especially for those of the Hungarian col- 
leagues who are of a certain age and have families to support. Unfortunately 
a long-time employment of Hungarian refugees in Austrian state and public 
libraries is not possible. 

The Association thanks in advance for any kind of help and will report on every 
Soe: For the Association of Austrian Librarians: 

DR. J. STUMMVOLL M.P. DR. J. KONIG M.P. 


Director-General of Osterr. Director of Niederdsterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek Landesbibliothek 
Vice-President Presiden+ 





Within Sound of the Mighty Klamath 


Now THAT 1956 HAS ENDED it is hoped 
that all the librarians of our state are re- 
joicing in a book which was born this 
year in California. Some time during her 
last decade on earth Stella Walthall Pat- 
terson wrote Dear Mad’m what happened 
to her from April, 1946 to April 14, 1947, 
her 81st birthday. Her real day of birth 
was October 14, 1866 in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia but she switched dates by six 
months in order to begin the chronicle of 
her cabin in the Siskiyous in the spring 
when the dogwood and wild azalea were 
in bloom. 

She came from a family well-known 
among the pioneers of Stockton and 
Modesto. She received her early educa- 
tion from tutors and at private schools 
and graduated from Mills Seminary (now 
Mills College) at the age of sixteen. Her 
parents appreciating her beauty and intel- 
ligence sent her to Europe to study. After 
her return to California Mattie Belcher, 
one of her college friends invited “the 
famous Stella” to visit her in Marysville. 
Mattie’s brother Edward fell in love with 
her and they were married. She began to 
write and was soon a member of the San 
Francisco literary set to which London 
and Bierce belonged. In the earthquake 
and fire of 1906 she lost all her worldly 
possessions. After being divorced from Mr. 
Belcher she chose life in the mountain 
solitudes of northern California. She mar- 
ried James B. Patterson, a miner and 
lumberman from whom she was later 


ED. NOTE: The name of Althea Warren brings 
a flood of pleasant memories to librarians of this 
state. Her many years of active service in and for 
the California Library Association have not ceased 
with her retirement in 1949 from the position of 
City Librarian of Los Angeles. As a lecturer at the 
USC Library School her challenging philosophy 
of Librarianship launches many new librarians 
each year. Asked to contribute to CL, Miss War- 
submitted this enthusiastic appraisal of another's 
work. Miss Warren’s many years of dedicated serv- 
ice in this state cannot be itemized or evaluated 
in this brief note. However, it is with extreme 
pleasure that the Editor submits Miss Warren’s 
article for your enjoyment. 


BY ALTHEA WARREN 


separated. After she was eighty she decided 
to try a year alone near a mining claim in 
an old cabin she owned on a bluff above . 
the Klamath River. “Dear Mad’m” is the 
exciting calendar of this experiment and 
was published by W. W. Norton and 
Company on May 7, 1956. A synopsis of 
it appeared in the May number of Mc- 
Call’s. 

Mrs. Everett Doutt of Redding, her 
adopted daughter, says that during the 
last ten years of her life her cabin of the 
4ger period was succeeded by a new and 
more comfortable one and that friends or 
relatives were with her there in the sum- 
mers. The winters she usually spent in 
Redding with the Doutts. She was plan- 
ning a book on her life in Trinity County 
when she died after a short illness De- 
cember 23, 1955. Mr. Storer Lunt, the 
head of W. W. Norton, had a prepublica- 
tion copy of her book rushed to her air 
mail so that she wrote him a spirited two- 
page letter of her joy over the appearance 
of the book only two days before her 
death “at the great and good age of 
ninety.” 

On the jacket of Dear Mad’m Mrs. Pat- 
terson says: “I wrote my first story for 
publication when I was fourteen; it was 
accepted, printed and paid for by the 
Oakland Tribune, to the horror of my 
English teacher.” 

A search of the periodical indexes from 
1882 to date reveal only two short stories 
by her because in the early runs of Poole 
and Readers’ Guide fiction was only occa- 
sionally included. She wrote under at 
least four names. In Collier’s for April 13, 
1907 is a story called “God’s Way: A Red 
Man’s Solution to A Problem of Civiliza- 
tion” by Stella Walthall Belcher. It tells 
of a half-breed boy of the Hoopa tribe in 
a government school near the Oregon 
border and of the tragic end of the con- 
flict between his white and Indian ideals. 
The second story appeared in the new 
series of Overland (May, 1916, Vol. 66, 

(Mighty Klamath . . . Page 128) 
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IN THE HOPPER! 


CLA LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


Ed Note: 


As CL goes to press an unprecedented number of Bills concerning libraries is before 
the State Legislature. Some of these are quite obvious; the intent of others is less certain. 
Since the Bills are now in a state of flux, with hearings being scheduled on many of 
them, CLA’s active Legislation Committee, under the chairmanship of Katherine Laich, 
has provided us with this summary. You are urged to contact members of the Legisla 
tion Committee with your own thoughts and suggestion actions. Following the number 
of each Bill there appears in parenthesis the name and city of residence of the sponsoring 
Legislators. 


S.B. 732 (DOLWIG — San Mateo) 
Permits county “library headquarters to be located at a place other than the county seat; 
location to be at the discretion of the Board of Supervisors. To Committee on Local Govt. 


Companion Bills: 
A.B. 1202 (FRANCIS — San Mateo) 
2391 (FRANCIS — San Mateo) 
3276 (McBRIDE & NIELSEN — Sacramento) 
To Committee on Municipal and County Govt. 


S.B: 1140 (FARR — Carmel) 
Adds sub-section (f) to extend the exemption to any professional person who has declared 
his intention to become a citizen. 
The committee recommends that we attempt to get amendments to all three of these bills 
worded somewhat as follows: 
To Section 1944 of the Labor Code — this article shall not apply: (g) to any pro- 
fessional librarian, other than a Chief Librarian, employed for not more than one 
year. 


S.B. 1374 (BERRY — Placerville) 

Amends Sect. 22021 of the Ed. Code, the duties and powers of the State Library, to in- 
clude establishment of library service centers along with deposit stations. Not as all inclusive 
in wording as the CLA sponsored A.B. 1365. To Committee on Education. 


S.B. 1581 (ABSHIRE — Santa Rosa) 

Apparently a “spot bill” seeking to amend Section 22131 of the Ed. Code relating to the 
term of appointment of the county librarian. The word “upon” was changed to “on” with 
no significant change so far. To Committee on Education. 


S.B. 1839 (31 Sponsors) 

Adds sections to’ the Education Code requiring governing boards of school districts to adopt 
regulations on book selection procedures for all texts, library books, supplementary books 
and other materials of instruction. The boards are also required to keep records in connection 
with this procedure. 

The regulations adopted by the board must necessarily include prohibitions against the 
selection or retention of books, etc., which teach, advocate, sponsor or propagate ideas at 
variance with morality, truth, justice, and patriotism, or other idealistic aims such as the 
avoidance of idleness, profanity, and falsehood, instruction in the principles of free govern- 
ment, and training pupils to the true comprehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of 
American citizenship. 

This bill contains no restrictions on how far a board may go in its regulations of book 
selection. To Committee on Education. 


S.B. 2293 (MILLER — Richmond) 
Adds the words “library sites and library buildings” to the authorized purposes of a 
county service area. This bill is very similar to the C.L.A. sponsored A.B. 1942, the wording 
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of A.B. 1942 being “(c) local park, recreation, parkway or library structures, facilities and 
services.” See also A.B. 1750 which is even more detailed as to extended library services as 
well as buildings for county service areas. This instant bill however, is explicit in authorizing 
library sites and buildings only. To Committee on Local Govt. 


S.B. 2310 (DOLWIG — San Mateo) 

Amends the Penal Code 311 adding “‘possession” to acts prohibited so far as obscene publi- 
cations are concerned. The bill also adds pictures, prints or motion picture or print to the 
form which an obscene reproduction may take. Mere possession of obscene publications has 
not previously been an offense. Under this amendment it will become a misdemeanor for the 
first offense, and a felony for a second and subsequent offenses. To Committee on Judiciary. 


S.B. 2433 (COBEY — Merced) 

A “spot” bill. Amends Sect. 180 of the Ed. Code relating to the general duties of the 
Department of Education. The bill actually changed the wording “all laws” to “every law” 
with no significant change in meaning. To Committee on Education. 


$.B. 2517 (DONNELLY — Turlock, SHORT — Stockton, GIBSON — Vallejo, BERRY — 
Placerville) 

Would add sections to the Government Code creating a Legislative Research Council. The 
Council would consist of members of the Assembly and Senate and would be authorized to 
make studies, gather facts, information and statistics helpful to committees and to carry on 
research during recesses and between sessions. The Council is authorized to appoint a director 
and such clerical and technical employees as they deem necessary and to be supported from 
the Contingent Funds of the Senate and Assembly. Nothing is stated in the bill as to where 
this Council will do its “researching” nor are there any specific provisions for setting up a 
basic library. To Committee on Gov. Efficiency. 


S.B. 2609 (DILWORTH — Hemet) 

Would add Section 11158 to the Education Code requiring copies of textbooks to be placed 
in 10 public libraries for public inspection 30 days before final adoption. Placement is at the 
direction of the State Board of Education. Nothing in the law states whether the libraries 
have any choice as to their being made a depository or not, whether the books have to be 
kept, or may be returned, what the library must do with the books in order to fulfill the 
legal requirement of “30 day public inspection.” All of the above objections, except lack of 
mutual consent, could be cleared by administrative regulations. To Committee on Education. 


A.B. 64 (37 Sponsors) 

The “crime comic” law. Would add section 653a to the Penal Code making it a misde- 
meanor to sell or circulate a crime comic to a person under 18 years of age. The vagueness 
of standard and definition to which the Governor objected when he vetoed a similar bill 
passed by the 1955 legislature has been corrected by this bill. By definition comic strips in 
newspapers are not included in this prohibition. (To Committee on Judiciary — Tabled.) 


A.B. 143 (E. GEDDES — Claremont) 
A “spot” bill. Amends Section 1 of the Education Code so that the “the” is not capitalized. 
To Committee on Education. 


A.B. 848 (WILSON — Los Angeles A. Dist. 66) 

Adds sub-section (f) to A.B. 1944 to permit employment by a county of registered nurses 
for services in the county hospital where the board of supervisors of said county has made a 
finding that qualified citizens are unavailable. 


A.B. 1172 (B. ALLEN — Los Gatos) 

This bill amends several sections of the Library District Law (Ed. Code 22605, 22606, 
22607, 22609, 22610, and 22611) deleting references to the District Organization Act, and 
citing to the current proper references in the Government Code where the District Organiza- 
tion Act is now codified. These amendments have been introduced at the request of the 
Legislative Counsel for correcting erroneous citations. To Committee on Judiciary. 


A.B. 1202 (FRANCIS — San Mateo) 

Companion bill to $.B. 732 re location of county library headquarters. To Committee on 
Muni. and County Govt. 
A.B. 1362 (E. GEDDES — Claremont) 


Amends Section 19130 of the Education Code relating to school district libraries, allowing 
the school district board with the consent of the county superintendent of schools to contract 
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with the county-or city authorities to terminate affiliation with the city or county library. 
The withdrawal can be completed quickly or gradually over a period of five years. 

As presently written, it appears that the county board of education could adopt the rules 
and regulations on the terms of the gradual withdrawal, rather than a cooperative contract 
between the county board of education and the county or city governing body. To Committee 
on Education. 


A.B. 1363 (E. GEDDES, ETC. — Claremont) 

To amend several sections of the Education Code and Section 6439 of the Business & Pro 
fessions Code relating to annual reports of libraries. It proposed to make uniform the datc 
for submission, the scope of the report (report on blanks submitted to the libraries) and the 
place where the report is to be returned (State Librarian) and will include all tax supported 
libraries, county school libraries and county law libraries. A State Library sponsored bill. To 
Committee on Education. 


A.B. 1364 (E. GEDDES, ETC. — Claremont) 

A housekeeping bill, sponsored by the State Library, which clears up obsolete provisions 
of the law, deleting the provision relating to the “Library fund,” and substituting “General 
Fund,” deleting the provision requiring biennial reports to the Governor; will allow books 
to be borrowed by legislators any time as is the actual practice, and repealing the require- 
ment of sending a release to the Controller stating that books borrowed by legislators had 
been returned. To Committee on Education. 


A.B. 1365 (E. GEDDES, ETC. — Claremont) 

Adds sections 22024 and 22025 to the Education Code allowing the Department of Educa- 
tion to contract with counties, cities, districts and agencies of this State and of the United 
States for the purpose of providing library service, and to establish and operate library service 
centers. This will allow continuing service after the Library Services Act expires. The other 
proyision will set up a Library Services Act Trust Fund so that annual appropriation by the 
legislature will not be necessary. A State Library sponsored bill. To Committee on Education. 


A.B. 1439 (HANNA — Midway City) 
A “spot” bill relating to Section 175 of the Education Code relating to the government 
and conduct of the Department of Education. To Committee on Education. 


A.B. 1750 (MASTERSON — El! Sobrante, D. DOYLE — Lafayette) 
Adds “library facilities and services” to authorized purposes of county service areas. It sets 
forth at length provisions for extended library facilities and services which include: 


1. Definitions stating that library facilities and services include sites, buildings, construction, 
operation and repair and maintenance after acquisition, furniture and equipment. It 
specifically excludes books from the authorization. 

. The board of supervisors specify the extent of the service and designate the officer who 
will operate, manage and control the facilities. 

. The officer designated will submit an annual budget to the board of supervisors for 
support of the facility. The estimate will include money required for the district’s general 
fund and for salary fund purposes. 

The board will adopt or revise the estimate, fix the amount required for the area, and 
no other budgetary requirements for such extended library facilities and services shall be 
deemed applicable to the area. 


The board will then fix taxes according to amount necessary to support the service. 
There are no tax ceilings stated. 


Taxes will be collected the same as all county taxes. 
. Any property within the county service area which is also in any of the following districts 
will be excluded from taxation for the county service area extended library facility: 
(a) Library district in unincorporated territory. 
(b) Library. districts (Ed. Code 22601 et seq.). 
(c) Union High School library districts. 
Thus an area may have extended service not available from the county library, should they 
desire to tax themselves for it, at least to the extent of acquiring and maintaining buildings, 


furniture and equipment and paying at least the salary of the county officer in charge of the 
facility, although the authorization could be implied to pay any salaries necessary to maintain 
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the services that are agreed on. Would suggest that this bill be studied by an expert on 
municipal and local governments to give a better appraisal on its desirability or lack thereof. 
To Committee on Muni. and Local Govt. 


A.B. 1939 (E. GEDDES, ETC. — Claremont) 
Same as A.B. 1365 supra. Adds Donald Doyle as sponsor. To Committee on Education. 


A.B. 1940 (E. GEDDES, ETC. — Claremont) 

Adds the acquisition of sites and the construction and maintenance of library buildings 
and the cooperation with other governmental agencies for library service to the authorized 
purposes of community service districts. C.L.A. sponsored bill. To Committee on Muni. & 
County Govt. 


A.B. 1941 (E. GEDDES, ETC. — Claremont) 

Adds Sect. 22131.1 to the Education Code, giving status to a county librarian in those 
counties which have civil service and who include the county librarian in‘ the civil service 
system. It deletes the fixed term of office for this type of county librarian, thus removing 
the constitutional limitation of a raise in salary during a term of office. C.L.A. sponsored bill. 
This bill will not affect those county librarians in counties not having civil service, or not 
including the county librarian in the civil service system. To Committee on Education. 


A.B. 1942 (E. GEDDES, ETC. — Claremont) 

Similar to $.B. 2293, and adds the words, “or library structures” to the sentence, “Local 
park, recreation, parkway or library structures, facilities and services” to authorized service 
of a county service area. The technical wording of this bill should be carefully studied for it 
would seem that the added words of “library structures” immediately before “facilities and 
services” would authorize a county service area to have extended library service of all types, 
there being no specific restriction such as the exclusion of the purchase of books in A.B. 1750. 
To Committee on Muni. and County Govt. 


A.B. 1943 (E. GEDDES, ETC. — Claremont) 

Amends Sect. 25351 of the Government Code giving specific authorization to the county 
to construct, build, etc., library buildings as authorized public buildings. Since the “county 
free library, branch library” had been specifically deleted in 1951, and Govt. Code 26150 


authorizes only the county free library, branch buildings might not be erected unless this or 
Sect. 26150 is amended to authorize the counties so to do. A C.L.A. sponsored bill. To Com- 
mittee on Municipal and County Govt. 


A.B. 1944 (E. GEDDES, ETC. — Claremont) 

A C.L.A. bill which will require all future county librarians to be certified unless the Board 
of Library Examiners grants written permission for a non-qualified person to be appointed, 
permission renewable after a year, at the discretion of said Board. It also authorizes a quali- 
fied county librarian to serve more than one county simultaneously. To Committee om Edu- 
cation. 


A.B. 2262 (DONAHOE — Bakersfield) 

Either a grammatical correction or a “spot” bill. Changes the wording of a section relating 
to school libraries from “open to the use of” to “open for the use of.” To Committee on 
Education. 


A.B. 2391 (FRANCIS — San Mateo) 
Companion bill to S.B. 732 re location of county libraries. To Committee on Muni. & 
County Govt. 


A.B. 2598 (ELLIOTT — L.A. 40) 

Add Sect. 9105 to the Government Code requiring the State Librarian to establish a 
suitable legislative reference library in the State Capitol and one in the State Office Building 
in Los Angeles. Materials to be included are adequately cataloged legislative publications, 
public documents and other research materials, and the facilities would be used exclusively by 
the legislators, their secretaries and assistants. No extra monies are appropriated to accom- 
plish this purpose. To Committee on Rules. 


A.B. 2614 (CUNNINGHAM — Ventura) 
Adds sub-section (f) to permit employment by hospital districts or a county hospital of 
professional persons actually licensed by the State of California. 
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A.B. 2787 (11 Sponsors) 

The C.L.A. bill establishing the California Public Library Commission to study library 
problems. To Committee on Education. 

The Commission will study the organizational structure of all public libraries, their opera 
tions and needed improvement, methods of financing with particular reference as to whethe: 
there is a need for state participation in such financing. 

Also created is a Joint Legislative Investigating Committee to make studies and investi- 
gations as enumerated above. The composition of this Committee will be 2 members of the 
Senate and 2 members of the Assembly who will be selected by the Joint Rules. Vacancies 
will also be filled by the Joint Rules, their powers, duties and responsibilities will also be 
governed by these rules and the Constitution. 

The Commission will consist of the 4 members of the joint committee and 9 persons 
appointed by the Governor, the Governor also will designate a chairman. 

The Commission is empowered to meet and conduct hearings any place in the state, to 
employ such persons and incur such other expenses as may be necessary, and may create 
subcommittees of its membership to carry out its work. 

Its findings are due in a report to the Governor not later than January 10, 1959, but the 
Commission will remain in existence until final adjournment of the 1959 Legislative session. 

$50,000 is appropriated to pay for this survey, the commission will serve without pay, but 
will be reimbursed for necessary expenses. 


A.B. 3276 (McBRIDE — Sacramento, NIELSEN — Sacramento) 
Companion bill to $.B. 732 re location of county library headquarters. To Committee on 
Muni. & County Govt. 


A.B. 3409 (LOWREY — Rumsey) 

Repeals Section 22674 of the Education Code which states that library districts are still 
subject to taxation for county free libraries and would eliminate property in a library 
district from the county library tax rolls. To Committee on-Education. 


A.B. 3849 (FRANCIS — San Mateo) 

Another obscenity law, this one amending Sect. 311 of the Penal Code by inserting the 
words “or keeps for sale” in a different order than is now in effect, and adds the words 
“to an adult or minor” to the section. It is hard to determine what this amendment would 
accomplish since the essence of obscenity is that some person would see, read, or hear the 
obscene thing and be offended thereby, unless this is a “spot” bill and will be amended 
further in the course of the session. To Committee on Judiciary. 


A.B. 3942 (HENDERSON — Fresno, HANSEN — Fresno) 

This bill amends Section 22173 of the Education Code, the taxation section for county 
libraries, by deleting the one mill limitation but as yet has inserted no suggested sum to 
replace this tax ceiling levy. To Committee on Education. 


A.B. 4003 (LANTERMAN — La Canada, SCHRADE — EI Cajon, E. GEDDES — Clare- 
mont, THOMAS — San Pedro, HEGLAND — La Mesa) 


An act authorizing the establishment of Urban Districts. Libraries are specifically au- 
thorized as a function of these districts. This bill relates, in detail, the formation, powers of 
the district, composition of the board of selectmen, powers & duties of these selectmen, 
changes in district boundaries, and dissolution of the district: the sections on powers 
allowing the urban district to hold title to community buildings and to contract with the 
board of supervisors for joint use of buildings with other agencies. Also (p.4., Section Third) 
it is given the power to contract alone, or in conjunction with other urban districts with the 
board of supervisors or special districts, or city or cities within the county, for special services 
these agencies are not legally obligated to furnish without such a contract. These special 
services may be construed to mean services in addition to those for which the agencies are 
legally obligated to furnish. 

The board of selectmen determine a budget to finance the services of the district, the board 
of supervisors will then levy a tax to support the district. No tax ceiling is written into this 
bill. 

Since this is an important bill in the area of urban problems and their solution, competent 
advice in the field of governmental administration as well as law should be obtained before 
an opinion is formed. To Committee on Muni. & County Government. 





WHAT'S GOING ON HERE? 


The Friends of the aRcaDIA PUBLIC LI- 
BrarY have purchased a record player for 
the city library. 

Frances Lee, Supervising Children’s Li- 
brarian, CONTRA COSTA COUNTY LIBRARY, 
has been appointed program chairman of 
the Children’s Section of the California 
Library Association for 1957. 

Miss Helen Bird, Assistant Librarian, 
FRESNO COUNTY FREE LIBRARY, is an active 
member of the Adult Education Commit- 
tee of the California Library Association. 
She worked closely with this Committee 
on the program for the California Adult 
Education Institute for Public Libraries, 
held in Fresno, April 4 and 5. This is the 
first meeting of its kind to be held in the 
state. 


Mrs. Clara Jane Stevens, formerly assistant 
librarian at Santa Maria, is FULLERTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY'S latest staff member. 


A Staff Discussion Group of the Lone 
BEACH PUBLIC LIBRARY has been meeting 
on several Friday nights since October 26, 
1956 to talk about books revolving around 
a selected area of literature. At the first 
meeting, staff members chose the literary 
phenomena of the postwar period—the 
colonial areas of India and South Africa. 
At the November 29 meeting the discus- 
sion of Southern Fiction narrowed to a 
stimulating exchange of ideas and opin- 
ions on William Faulkner, Eudora Welty 
and Robert Penn Warren. Under the lead- 
ership of Judson Voyles and Harriett 
Covey, staff members continued discussing 
Southern writers at the January 25 meet- 
ing. Emphasis was placed on short story 
writers since World War II, particularly 


ED. NOTE: As CL goes to press, the editor has 
just received word from Miss Cook that the pres- 
sure of her work at the Pasadena Public Library 
has increased to the point that her continued ed- 
itorship of this column will no longer be possible. 
She has done an outstanding job of assembling 
and editing the news of public libraries in this 
state for nearly three years setting standards of 
coverage and writing which establish high goals 
for her successor. The editor would gratefully re- 
ceive any suggestions of persons interested in 
writing this column for future issues of CL. 


BY N.BARBARA COOK 


Truman Capote, Flannery O'Connor, 
Shirley Grau and Tennessee Williams. 
The meetings are open to all staff mem- 
bers on library time. The discussions re- 
volve around a selected area of literature 
or life as it is dealt with in books. This is 


not a series of book reviews. 


The Los Altos Branch, 5614 Britton 
Drive, of the LoNG BEACH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
was dedicated on February 21. This is the 
first’ time in the history of this library 
system that a new branch has been opened 
with a new building, new furniture and 
new books. The land was given to the City 
for a branch library by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd S. Whaley. The branch will serve a 
population of some 70,000. Mrs. Mildred 
Snider has been appointed Branch Li- 
brarian. 


On January 22 County Librarian Mr. 
John Henderson spoke at the initial meet- 
ing of the first formally organized “Li- 
brary Friends” group that has come into 
being to further the welfare of any of 
the Los ANGELES COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY'S 
branches in the system’s 44 years of ex- 
istence. The Claremont Junior Woman’s 
Club is responsible for the new organiza- 
tion, “Friends of the Claremont Branch.” 
The Junior Woman’s Club of that com- 
munity has been actively supporting the 
branch for several years. The club has pro- 
vided storytellers for children’s hours 
when the budget could not permit a chil- 
dren’s librarian at the branch, has donated 
furniture for the children’s section, and 
decorated the building for many occasions. 


MONROVIA PUBLIC LIBRARY dedicated its 
new library building on January 6. 
Herbert J. Gerhardt, chairman of the Li- 
brary Board, served as master of cere- 
monies. Speaker was former Monrovian, 
Lindley Bynum, now assistant to the presi- 
dent of the University of California. 

PLEASC held its January meeting in the 
auditorium of the new Monrovia library. 
Speakers were the mayor of Monrovia, 
the City Manager, a Library Board mem- 
ber, the president of the Friends of the 
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Library, and the architect, Eugene Fickes, 
Jr. Librarian Lester Bergslien conducted 
a panel of questions and answers about the 
library and conducted a tour of the 
building. 

Mrs. K. Kiernan, former librarian of the 
Sommerset Public: Library, Pennsylvania, 
has joined the Monrovia staff as Chief 
Children’s Librarian. 


A Gerstenslager Company bookmobile 
was ordered for the MONTEREY PARK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY in February. 


Mrs. Sereta M. Lacy has been appointed 
head of the Catalog Department of the 
PALO ALTO PUBLIC LIBRARY. She was for- 
merly head of the Reference Department 
of the sTOCKTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The sixth and newest branch of the pasa- 
DENA PUBLIC LIBRARY was dedicated on 
January 29. The Linda Vista Branch Li- 
brary is located at 1281 Bryant Street, 
immediately north of the Linda Vista 
School. Mrs. Elise Orbach, branch librar- 
ian, reports that the size of the library 
is 3,500 sq. ft. and the present book stock 
totals 4,000 volumes. 


The new San Rafael Branch Library of 
the Pasadena system, at Nithsdale Road 
and Avenue 64, is scheduled to open late 
this spring. 

The REDWOOD CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY is the 
recipient of bonds amounting to approxi- 
mately twelve hundred dollars, bought by 
the Air Raid Wardens of World War II, 
to establish a Department of American 
History. 

The H. W. Schaberg Memorial Branch 
Library of the REDWooD CITY PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY is under construction. It is hoped 
that the Branch will be opened in April, 
to care for a population segment of about 
15,000. 

RIVERSIDE CITY AND COUNTY LIBRARY Sys- 
tem. The Glen Avon Branch, the 31st 
branch to be opened in the system, was 
dedicated this spring. Mrs. Leealta Harris, 
formerly of the Rubidoux Library, is the 
new branch librarian. 

Sara Hitchcock, secretary to Riverside City 
Librarian, Albert C. Lake, retired after 33 
years of service. Miss Hitchcock was active 
in the Riverside Library Service School 
and will be remembered by many of its 
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graduates. Mrs. Venita McNeely has bee: 
named as successor. 


A Desert Section of Riverside Count, 
municipal libraries was organized last fall. 
The first meeting was held at Paln 
Springs. Meetings will be held twice an 
nually, with the next taking place in 
Blythe. 


Howard Samuelson, Library Director of 
the SALINAS PUBLIC LIBRARY, reports li- 
braries in the Monterey Bay area are com 
pleting a series of cooperatively-planned 
in-service training programs. Sessions have 
included “A Look at Libraries,” “The 
Card Catalog,” “Getting Along with Our 
Public,” “Personal Grooming,” and “Staff 
Relationships.” Four sessions have also 
been held on the use of reference books. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY LIBRARY. Helen 
Luce, County Librarian, resigned Feb- 
ruary I to accept a position with the 
Federal Government as Library Exten- 
sion Specialist in Washington, D.C. Work- 
ing with the Federal Aid to Libraries pro- 
gram under Ralph Dunbar in the U. S. 
Office of Education, she has been assigned 
supervision over the 11 western states. 
Dorothy Traver is serving now as Acting 
Librarian. 

The newest branch building of the san 
DIEGO COUNTY LIBRARY is located at 200 E. 
Lexington in El Cajon. It contains 
4,084 sq. ft. 

Plans for the new library and auditorium 
building in La Mesa, San Diego County, 
are almost complete. This is a joint city- 
county venture. The auditorium is to be 
provided by the City of La Mesa and will 
accommodate art exhibits as well as meet- 
ings. The library will use it for story 
hours and other gatherings. 

The first bookmobile in san FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY'S history started its run 
February 11. It was dedicated February 8 
by Mayor Christopher with ceremonies at 
the City Hall, and will give service to 
several areas having little or no facilities 
for library service. Also, a deposit branch 
has been initiated at the new Single Men’s 
Rehabilitation Center on the grounds of 
the Hassler Health Farm in Redwood City. 
This Center attempts to rehabilitate single 
men of any age so that they can face so- 
ciety once more as wage earning people. 
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Walter A. Sharafanowich, Director of the 
SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY FREE LIBRARY, is 
pleased to announce that the Headquarters 
Library is now located at the corner of 
Bishop Street and Sierra Way. The new 
mailing address for all first-class mail is 
P.O. Box 809, San Luis Obispo, while the 
address for all parcel post is 1354 Bishop 
Street, San Luis Obispo. 


Librarian June Bayless announces the or- 
ganization of a Friends of the Library 
group at SAN MARINO PUBLIC LIBRARY. The 
new organization’s objectives are: 1— 
Establish closer relations between the li- 
brary and residents of San Marino. 2— 
Promote wider understanding of the li- 
brary’s services, resources and needs. 3— 
Foster development of ‘cultural programs 
centered in the library. 4—Enrich library 
resources through memberships and 
through gifts and bequests of books, art, 
music and endowments. 


A new main building is now under con- 
struction for the sANTA ANA PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
following the passage of a $700,000 bond 
issue. This building will be located about 
five blocks from the present location near 
the center of the business district. 


Dolores Eveleth, Drexel, 1949, recently 
joined the Santa Ana staff as assistant in 
the Circulation Department, with special 
duties in book selection. Miss Eveleth did 
cataloging for Information Library for 
Civil Education and Information Section 
of “Supreme Command of Allied Powers” 
(SCAP) in Japan and was in charge of 
an Information Center for the last two 
years of her stay in the East. Upon her 
return she was Head of Circulation in 
the East. 


SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC LIBRARY was host to 
an observer and guest, Miss Therese 
Parenty, a reference librarian from the 
U. S. Information Agency Library in 
Paris, from February 13-16, in coopera- 
tion with the USIA orientation program 
for its foreign employees. Miss Parenty 
was shown not only the local library 
facilities, but met key people in this 
“typical American small city.” 

The newest project for sANTA CLARA COUN- 
TY FREE LiBRARY is the move of the Sunny- 
vale Branch into the Civic Auditorium. 
New equipment has transformed it into 
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one of the system’s most attractive 
branches, and the book collection is being 
increased, with 50,000 as the goal for the 
not too distant future. A division for 
Young People has been allotted a generous 
space and is an innovation proving 
especially popular. 

SANTA ROSA PUBLIC LIBRARY recently opened 
its first branch library. Santa Rosa is grow- 
ing at an increasing rate. The branch 
houses 5,000 volumes, and expects to cir- 
culate initially about 3,000 items per 
month. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Jensen has been appointed 
to the position of head librarian at 
SONOMA PUBLIC LIBRARY. She is from 
Logan, Utah. 


The Library Club of Sonoma Valley, a 
chapter in the Library Club of America, 
is looking forward to an increased circula- 
tion in the children’s department through 
membership in this Club. 

California Library Week, March 10- 16, 
at the STANISLAUS COUNTY FREE LIBRARY 
was celebrated in a big way. The Stanislaus 
County Chamber of Commerce sponsored 
an agriculture and industry display made 
by students of the Modesto Junior Col- 
lege. Brochures, leaflets and sample prod- 
ucts were furnished by Ernest Landward, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Mrs. Mary McEwen, long time visaLia 
pustic librarian, celebrated her 1ooth 
birthday on December 6, 1956. Mrs. Mc- 
Ewen was born in the San Juan Bautista 
Mission near Salinas one hundred years 
ago. She came to Visalia at the age of four 
and served for 31 years as librarian. 

Mrs. Cleona I. Hannon, Assistant Librar- 
ian at WHITTIER PUBLIC LIBRARY, resigned 
January 1, 1957. Miss Marjorie Wintz, 
School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, 1957, is temporarily resum- 
ing responsibilities. 


“Tt is no more necessary that a man 


should remember the different dinners 
and suppers which have made him healthy 
than the different books which have made 
him wise. Let us see the result of good 
food in a strong body, and the result of 
great reading in a full and powerful mind.” 
—Sydney Smith, from 

A New Dictionary of Quotations 
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Cavirorni4’s FouRTH and latest library 
training agency, the Graduate Department 
of Library Science of Los Angeles’ Im- 
maculate Heart College, is now in its 
fourth year. The question of its establish- 
ment and possibility of its maintenance has 
become merely academic. Its place in the 
scheme of things, if one is to judge by 
growth of the school, is assured. High 
time it is, therefore, to tell California’s 
librarians something of the school’s history, 
its goals and philosophy, its progress, and 
plans for its future. 

The idea of library education at Im- 
maculate Heart lay simmering for years 
in the minds of administration, faculty, 
and librarian. It was an idea that had its 
origin in several factors: requests from 
students and alumnae; a long-time short- 
age of available librarians; an increasing 
enrollment in the college as a whole; and 
developing plans for expansion of facilities 
and faculty. With this went an administra- 
tive decision to further graduate and pro- 
fessional training in several directions— 
education, English, music, and nursing. 
In August, 1951, the decision was reached 
to move forward in library science. 

Classes were opened for undergraduates. 
and graduates in the spring of 1953. In 
a few months the State Department of 
Education approved the program and re- 
quisite facilities for the training of school 
librarians. Western Colleges Association 
approved the M.S. program in the spring 
of 1956. The school has not yet been 
evaluated by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The graduate program is designed to 


ED. NOTE: Dr. Hazel Pulling, known to many 
through her work on the faculty of the Library 
School at USC several years ago has recently 
accepted the position of Chief Librarian of the 
Upland Public Library, thus moving from her 
present office of librarian at California Western 
University in San Diego. She has been a member 
of Immaculate Heart Library School faculty for 
the past year. 





LIBRARY TRAINING AT 
IMMACULATE HEART 


BY HAZEL ADELE PULLING 





accord with standards set by the American 
Library Association Board of Education 
for Librarianship, the California State De 
partment of Education for School Librar 
ianship, and Western College Association. 


Immaculate Heart College was estab 
lished and is maintained by the Sisters of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. It is a 
Catholic institution founded on and fol- 
lowing a Catholic philosophy of education. 


Its doors, however, are also open to non- 
Catholics. 


It is a mistake, therefore, to assume that 
the Graduate Department of Library 
Science is training only Catholics for 
Catholic library service. During the aca- 
demic year the faculty is made up of three 
Sisters and four lay members, only one of 
whom is a Catholic. All courses are de- 
signed to meet the needs of the individual 
regardless of his religious affiliation. For 
as surely as librarianship has a common 
core of techniques, materials, services, and 
administrative practices, so do the spiritual 
basis of our being have a common ground 
on which we all meet. Students and teach- 
ers at Immaculate Heart, not as a religious 
group but as people, are seeking to serve 
God and fellowmen through a chosen 
professional channel. In the atmosphere of 
quiet dedication to the pursuit of personal 
and professional development do the stu- 
dents at Immaculate Heart achieve the 
goal set high for them. 


Offering the program to adult men and 
women and recognizing in it the free play 
of democracy, the faculty of Immaculate 
Heart Graduate Department of Library 
Science discusses the many facets of the 
philosophy of library service with students. 
The fact is recognized that Catholics form 
a significant segment of the reading public 
and that they are frequently served by 
non-Catholic librarians who, it is felt, 
should know the reading patterns of their 
clientele if adequate service is to be given. 
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Reading needs of Catholics as a group are 
given consideration as are those of other 
religious, racial, or otherwise distinguished 
groups. Catholic philosophy is presented 
by a Sister along with non-Catholic phi- 
losophy by a lay faculty member on such 
questions as censorship and directed read- 
ing. If one comes close to Christian ethics, 
it is to point out the place of moral values 
in selection policies in all types of mate- 
rials and for all types of readers and hu- 
man relations and ethical values in all 
types of library relationships. 


The program of library science at Im- 
maculate Heart is a graduate program 
based upon an eight semester hour under- 
graduate sequence. Establishment of a 
graduate and not an undergraduate De- 
partment of Library Science was inherent 
in the over-all policy of the college. Im- 
maculate Heart College was founded as a 
liberal arts college and its undergraduate 
program is necessarily and solely restricted 
to non-professional work. All professional 
training is offered, by virtue of the charter 
of the school, only on the graduate level. 
The theory, of course, which underlies 
the differentiation between undergraduate 
and graduate education expresses recogni- 
tion of the need of professional workers 
for a well-rounded, basic training in the 
liberal arts. 


With this theory in mind, only such 
courses as lend themselves for any student 
to a resourceful understanding of library 
function are offered on the undergraduate 
level. They include courses on the social 
functions of the library, basic library ma- 
terials for reference use, and audio-visual 
and other services of libraries. These eight 
semester hours of work, open to juniors 
and seniors, provide the pre-professional 
student with an orientation to library 
work and at the same time give the non- 
professional student understandings of use 
in whatever field he may enter. 

The program of training at Immaculate 
Heart is designed to meet the varying 
needs of students and the diverse person- 
nel needs of libraries. As in all graduate 
work at the college, courses in library 
science, both undergraduate and graduate, 
are open to men as well as women; the 
undergraduate college is open to women 
only. Courses are offered only during the 
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late afternoon and evening hours and on 
Saturday in order not only to accommo- 
date in-service students but also to take 
advantage of work-study situations which 
students are encouraged to accept. It is 
our belief that greater insight into librar- 
ianship is achieved when library-work ac- 
companies library study. To this end, ar- 
rangements with local libraries have been 
made for positions which relate to the 
student’s professional goal. 

Three programs of study are offered. 
The Pustic Liprary CertiricaTe program 
(twenty semester hours in Library Science 
and four in a related field) opens the way 
for assistantships in work with children, 
young people, or adults in public libraries. 
Courses are carefully selected to under- 
write the student’s goal in one of these 
areas. For example, for work with boys 
and girls, the student completes six semes- 
ter hours of the undergraduate courses, 
four semester hours in child growth and 
development, a basic course in each of the 
areas of book selection, cataloging and 
classification, and reference and bibliogra- 
phy, and in addition, four of the specially 
focused two-hour courses in history of 
children’s literature, storytelling, and li- 
brary materials for children, library mate- 
rials for adolescents, and reading guidance 
for young people. Two weeks practice in 
library work with boys and girls is also 
required. 

The Cattrornia State LiprariANsHIP 
CREDENTIAL program leads to elementary, 
junior, and senior high school and junior 
college positions. Students are recom- 
mended to the California State Depart- 
ment of Education for credentials in 
school librarianship upon completion of 
the following: Twenty-four semester hours 
in library science, including the intro- 
ductory courses, eleven semester hours in 
education, including courses which deal 
with the aims, scope, and desirable out- 
comes of the elementary and secondary 
schools, four semester hours of directed 
library practice in an approved school. 
Students engaged in school library work 
may meet the requirement with four units 
of education. Public library experience will 
not be accepted to meet this requirement. 


(Immaculate Heart . . . Page 131) 
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Army Libraries in California 







APPROXIMATELY 45,000 men and women 
are stationed at Army installations in Cali- 
fornia. And, since regulations require that 
they be provided with library service, this 
personnel is served by sixteen libraries, a 
central reference library and depository, 
three deposit collections, and three book- 
mobiles. Staffing these facilities are 
fourteen professional librarians, nine li- 
brary assistants, four clerical assistants, 
and sixteen enlisted men and women. 


Army policy encourages use of library 
facilities for information, self-education, 
research, technical reading, military and 
vocational training, recreation, and refer- 
ence. With professional supervision at all 
levels, the program includes reader’s ad- 
visory service, hospital library service, and 
field library service to outposts, maneuver 
areas, and troops in transit. The regula- 
tions call for conformation to the most 
progressive techniques in modern public 
library operation, and the collection of 
an Army library comprises books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, documents, newspapers, 
maps, pictures, recordings, music scores, 
microfilm and other materials. Anyone 
studying the regulations on library service 
must be struck by the Army’s clear recog- 
nition of the fact that books and reading 
are essential elements of its morale and 
recreation program. 


The post library is designed to serve the 
military, civilian, and “dependent” person- 
nel of the army installation in precisely the 
same way that a public library serves a 
civilian community. Materials, facilities, 
and services are the same in practically all 
respects with differences more a matter of 
degree than of kind. Minor though they 
may be, however, these differences do exist, 
and perhaps they are what help make 
Army librarianship an interesting career 
for so many capable young women. 


ED. NOTE: Chief Reference Librarian at Oakland 
Public Library, Mr. Brett is also a Major in the 
Army Staff Specialists-Reserve and has served as 
Library Officer, Special Services Section, Head- 
quarters Sixth Army. 





BY WILLIAM H. BRETT 


To begin with, the librarian herseif 
must have the highest qualifications, since 
only library school graduates may serve 
in professional capacities. She may operaic 
a post or a hospital library, take charge of 
a major facility or specialized activity 
within a system, or administer a large |i- 
brary system. Her duties include book 
selection, reference, reader’s advisory serv- 
ice, promotion and extension of service, 
public relations, budgeting, and develop- 
ment of long range plans. The post li- 
brarian’s superior is the Special Service 
Officer, who in turn is directly under the 
post commander. From the professional 
standpoint she is on her own to a con- 
siderable degree, which means that the 
Army librarian usually finds herself at the 
outset of her career carrying responsibilities 
and making decisions which do not fall to 
the lot of the average civilian librarian 
until much later. 

She wears a smartly tailored uniform— 
blue gabardine in winter, seersucker in 
summer, may occupy quarters on the post, 
is considered to have status equivalent to 
an officer, and, by reason of her job, is 
closely integrated with the life and activ- 
ities of the military community. 

As a member of the post Special Services 
family, the librarian comes into frequent 
contact with the service club director, the 
crafts director, and the athletic and enter- 
tainment personnel. The Information and 
Education Officer leans heavily on the li- 
brary for materials used in the Troop In- 
formation Program and in the adult eve- 
ning classes which are given on post. The 
Public Information Officer is a frequent 
source of reference questions, as is the 
office of the Commanding Officer, with the 
result that a competent librarian soon be- 
comes regarded as an indispensable mem- 
ber of the headquarters staff. 

The clientele of the post is predomi- 
nantly male, youthful, and transient. 
There are, however, sufficient WAC’s, 
Army nurses, civilian employees, and 
families among its patrons to require 
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balancing the collection so as to appeal to 
a wide range of reading interests. The 
population of the Army post is far more 
cosmopolitan than the typical civilian com- 
munity of the same size, with a high per- 
centage of personnel who have served in 
the European, Far Eastern, Pacific, Carib- 
bean, and Alaskan commands, and this 
relative sophistication is also considered by 
the librarian in her book selection. At a 
big installation such as Fort Ord, however, 
there are also large numbers of young 
trainees away from home for the first 
time, and for many of these men the post 
library may provide their first adult li- 
brary experience. 

A survey of soldier reading interests in 
the United States and certain overseas 
commands was recently conducted by 
Wendell B. Coon, Sixth Army Librarian. 
Findings show a ratio of 45 per cent non- 
fiction. to 55 percent fiction, these figures 
being based on a tabulation of circulation 
along with a poll of librarians’ judgments. 
In the considered opinion of the librarians, 
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materials on military affairs are the most 
used of all non-fiction materials in Army 
libraries. In non-fiction circulation, the 
goo’s are well in front, followed by the 
arts, biography, literature, and social sci- 
ences. As for fiction, historical fiction is 
most popular, followed by mysteries, 
westerns, science fiction and war stories. 

The ratio in Army libraries of fiction to 
non-fiction follows closely the trends in 
public libraries. Probably the fiction figure 
would be somewhat lower were it not for 
percentage of military personnel under- 
going training, often requiring intensive 
study of highly technical material, in con- 
nection with their work. For these men, 
recreational reading must provide “escape,” 
which explains the demand for fiction, and 
particularly for historical novels. 

The library is usually in a small wooden 
building strategically located near the 
center of post activities, sometimes in a 
wing of the service club. The proposed 
Presidio of San Francisco (see illustration) 
will be the first permanent, specially de- 





Sgt. Charles Mocksing, 6023rd SU helps daughter Emily and Robbie Samsey, son of Capt. Samsey, 
768 Tank Bn. hang leaves on the magic reading tree being grown by the Children’s Summer Reading 
Club, Post Library, Fort Ord. Barbara Ouderkirk, Assistant Librarian, looks on. 





signed library building in the Sixth Army 
area. So while the library generally en- 
joys a highly favorable location, the space 
for reading rooms, shelving, and work 
rooms is usually felt by the librarians to 
be inadequate. The interior, furnishings, 
and equipment are modern, attractive, 
and cheerful. Drapes are universal, rugs 
customary. The best decoration for a li- 
brary is an attractive book display or ex- 
hibit, and Army libraries abound with 
these. Conveniently placed ash trays en- 
courage the soldier to light up as he studies 
or reads, and comfortable lounge chairs 
invite him to relax as he momentarily 
escapes the pressures of the military 
routine. The over-all impression is that an 
Army post library is an extremely pleasant 
and inyiting place. 

The book collection, due to space short- 
age, is kept small by means of continuous 
“weeding,” in order to balance the in-flow 
of new accessions. This means that back 
files of periodicals are limited, and that 
superseded editions of reference 
compilations and other non-current ma- 
terials are generally discarded. In size, the 
collections vary from Fort Ord, with about 
28,000 volumes in its five libraries, to 
Sharpe General Depot with 2,500. 


In every army library there is naturally 
a strong collection of books on military 
science and history. Biographies, unit 
histories, books on tactics and on the phil- 
osophy and conduct of military affairs are 
in constant demand, and interest in the 
Civil War is exceeded only by that in 
World War II. This is especially true in 
the Sixth Army where, special emphasis 
has been placed on the development of 
sizable collections on military affairs. The 
post collections are backed up by the Sixth 
Army Library, a 30,000 volume reference 
library with extensive holdings in military 
fields. In the reference collection, of course, 
are found compilations such as The Dic- 
tionary of Military Terms, The Official 
Army Register, The Army Almanac, The 
Noncom’s Guide, The Officer's Guide, 
The Army Wife, Army Posts and Towns, 
The Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
Brassey's Manual, and other stand-bys. 


Army people are extensive travellers, so 
travel books, guides, atlases, maps, and 
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gazetteers are a popular part of the pcst 
library. The local history section of Cali- 
fornia post libraries gets particularly hea’ y 
use, since, in addition to the intrinsic i:- 
terest of this colorful material, there is 
the natural desire of newly-assigned per- 
sonnel to become familiar with their sur- 
roundings. Also, since many service fam- 
ilies look forward to settling permanentiy 
in California upon retirement, there is 
a high percentage of home-owners among 
personnel assigned to Army installations 
particularly in the San Francisco Bay Arca 
and the Monterey Peninsula. Accordingly, 
there is scarcely a field of California liter- 
ature, from the Sunset Patio Book to the 
novels of Steinbeck, which doesn’t find 
interested readers. 


In recent years assignment of Puerto 
Rican soldiers to West Coast installations 
has brought a need for Spanish language 
materials, such as the Reader’s Digest 
Selecciones, as well as beginning books on 
English for adults. Basic English language 
and Americanization materials are also 
used extensively by foreign-born wives of 
military personnel studying for citizenship 
tests. 


Paper-bound books are acquired in 
quantity for use in deposit collections at 
outposts, such as the AAA sites; and at 
Hunter Liggett Military Reservation and 
Camp Roberts, where reserve training 
camps are held in summer, the libraries 
are composed entirely of pocketbooks, 
magazines, and phonograph records. 


Vocational materials and college catalogs 
are another important part of the post li- 
brary collection, since many young soldiers 
have yet to decide upon the civilian career 
which they will follow upon completion 
of military service. 

Every post library in California has a 
well-rounded collection of LP records, 
comprising classical music, drama, poetry, 
interviews, and language instruction. Space 
limitations have prevented installation of 
listening booths in most libraries, but ear- 
phone phonographs provide excellent lis- 
tening. Records circulate for home use, 
and are also used for broadcasting over 
hospital radio systems. 

While conforming to the over-all pattern 
of the Army library service, post libraries 
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in California seem to have developed a 
special character and personality of their 
own. The Presidio of San Francisco’s main 
library, headed by Elizabeth. Bock, easily 
claims one of the most beautiful locations 
of any library in the world, with a pano- 
ramic view of San Francisco Bay and the 
Golden Gate. In another part of the 
Presidio is the Sixth Army Reference Li- 
brary, with George Goldfine as reference 
librarian. Outwardly a warehouse, the 
interior is an attractively-housed research 
collection which through reference service 
and inter-library loans gives invaluable 
bibliographic assistance to all Sixth Army 
Area libraries. An indication of the Army’s 
understanding and appreciation of high 
standards of professional service is the 
fact that Mr. Goldfine recently received an 
outstanding civilian rating award for his 
performance as a reference librarian. 


Letterman Army Hospital, just inside 
the Presidio gate, is a labyrinth of corridors 
and pavilions, at the center of which is the 
Patient’s Library. Ambulatory patients 
have no trouble discovering the library on 
their own, and for bed patients there is a 
book-truck service in the wards. Directing 
this library is Helen Houston, who has 
accumulated a heavily-used California col- 
lection unusual for a library of this size. 


Tiny Fort Mason, at the foot of Van 
Ness Avenue on the former residence of 
John C. Fremont, boasts of an equally tiny 
post library, with a small but extremely 
up-to-date book collection presided over 
by Helen Rodan. 


Across the Bay is the Oakland Army 
Terminal, the port of embarkation for 
personnel en route to Pacific and Far East 
commands. The transient nature of these 
troops, some of whom may be on post for 
only a few hours, makes for high attend- 
ance and library-use of materials, with a 
corresponding low number of volumes 
charged out for home use. About two 
hundred paper bounds are distributed each 
month from a revolving pocketbook col- 
lection. Nelle Holshouser, the librarian, 
has built a strong collection on the people 
and countries of Asia which has proved to 
be as interesting to returnees as it is to 


personnel who are outward bound across 
the Pacific. 


L-R, Mrs. Elizabeth Bock, Post Librarian, Pvt. 

Henry C. Spielman and Sp3 Robert D. Brad- 

shaw during the Presidio of San Francisco’s Book- 

mobile visit to an isolated guided missile site of 
“A’”’ Btry., 740th Bn. 


California’s largest post library system 
is at Fort Ord, with Margaret ‘Thompson 
as head librarian. One of the Ord system’s 
more interesting branches serves the truly 
polyglot faculty and student body of the 
Army Language School at the picturesque 
old Presidio of Monterey. Another branch 
is in the large and sprawling station 
hospital. 

Fort MacArthur, on the harbor at San 
Pedro, is another small installation, but 
at various times throughout the year it 
serves as a host to large numbers of troops 
from reserve components undergoing 
training. In order to extend its services to 
units attached to Ft. MacArthur but lo- 
cated at various parts of the Los Angeles 
area, the library, headed by Helen Burgess, 
has had a book trailer in operation for the 
past three years. 


The Sixth Army is extremely fortunate 
in having Wendell B. Coon as its staff 
librarian. The high standards of library 
service and personnel found in California 
libraries are testimonial to the ten years 
of hard work which he has devoted to 
staff supervision over the program. Even 
though a recent Army regulation has de- 
centralized Special Services to some extent 
so that certain technical services installa- 


(Army Libraries . . . Page 127) 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


THE NEW STATE BUDGET, now under con- 
sideration by the Legislature, includes a 
number of important sums for academic 
libraries. Library additions are in the 
works for Chico and Sacramento State 
Colleges, new buildings for the San 
Fernando Valley campus of LASC and the 
Kellogg-Voorhis campus of Cal Poly at 
Pomona, plus allocations for equipment in 
several libraries. When the budget is ap- 
proved, we shall try to give further in- 
formation. 

Lewis Paul Kohrs reports that all new 
equipment for the San Diego JC & VS 
Library is in and operating. The new main 
library is in a single room with almost 
everything available on open shelves. The 
Art Department designed a set of deco- 
rated screens for the entrance of the Li- 
brary to hide the work area of the Cir- 
culation desk and a-v equipment. 

Hazel Pulling tells us that a new library 
is being planned for California Western 
on its Point Loma campus. Their collec- 
tion now numbers 50,000 volumes. 

The General Dynamics Corp. has made 
a grant of $1,000,000 to UC for develop- 
ment of a graduate program in science and 
technology on the La Jolla campus. The 
grant, to be made available over a five- 
year period, will also provide for such 
undergraduate instruction as is essential 
to support the graduate program. 

Frederick F. McLean is now full-time 
Librarian at Orange Coast College and 
Mrs. Beatrice N. Kell, now at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, will become Assistant 
Librarian in July. 

News from Santa -Ana College is that 
building plans are in the final stages of 
completion. 

UC’s Riverside campus needs several 
catalogers to keep up with an ever-expand- 
ing collection. Librarians in search of 
smog-free living in Southern California 
are encouraged to apply to Edwin T. 
Coman, Jr., the Librarian. Miss Margaret 
Buvens, for over 25 years Librarian of the 
Citrus Experiment Station Library, has 
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retired due to ill health. Mrs. Jeanne Lloyd, 
Assistant Librarian, is carrying on until 
a replacement can be found. 

CME’s Librarian, Alfred N. Brandon, 
has reported good results with his new 
Cormac Bookprinter and Corvette for 
reproducing journal pages at low cost. He 
will be glad to give further information 
to those interested. I wonder how many 
other academic libraries provide this type 
of service. UCR, for one, does, and the 
service is very favorably received by litera- 
ture hungry faculty members somewhat 
isolated from large research libraries. 

Ruth Ellis, retired Librarian of Whittier 
Public, has been assisting in public serv- 
ices at the University of Redlands until a 
regular appointment can be made, accord- 
ing to Esther Hile, the Librarian. The new 
addition to Redlands’ building, which 
will increase present space by 80 percent, 
will be completed late this summer. 

It’s Dr. Shirley Hopkinson of Chaffey 
College now. She has completed require 
ments for her doctorate at the University 
of Oklahoma in January, will graduate in 
June. Her dissertation was entitled “Au- 
dio-Visual Programs in California Public 
School Districts.” Other good news from 
Chaffey is the passage of a bond election 
which will provide a new campus for the 
College. Plans are being made for a new 
library building. 

Julian Michel, until recently head of 
Technical Processes at Fresno State Col- 
lege, resigned to become Assistant Li- 
brarian at the Honnold Library, Clare- 
mont. 

Robert D. Marshall, former Social Sci- 
ence Librarian at Oregon, has joined 
Harold Wells’ staff on the Kellogg- 
Voorhis campus of Cal Poly. 

La Verne College has received a grant 
from the U. S. Steel Corp. through ACRL 
for a project to promote the reading and 
ownership of paper-backed books by stu- 
dents and faculty. Librarian Eunice Swank 
and Library Consultant Willis Kerr are to 
supervise the project. 
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Charles Boorkman, LBSC Librarian, 
writes that he is in final planning stages 
for an expansion of the library that will 
provide some 73,000 square feet of space, 
bringing the whole building to over go,- 
ooo square feet. LBSC expects an enroil- 
ment of 7,600 by 1959. 

L.A. City College Librarian T. Francis 
Smith has added Mrs. Manique Harriton 
and Hal Stone to his staff. Mrs. Harriton 
is Periodical and Reserve Book Librarian, 
and Stone is Circulation Librarian. 

Many California librarians are rejoic- 
ing over the news that Andrew H. Horn 
is returning to the West to become Librar- 
ian of Occidental College in September. 
Horn, former Assistant Librarian at 
UCLA, has most recently been Librarian 
of University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. We are happy to have this good 
librarian back in California. 

USC’s Card Section lost Francis Wilson 
recently when he became cataloger at the 
C. F. Braun Company in Alhambra. Don- 
ald L. Philippi of USC’s Catalog Depart- 
ment plans to study ancient Japanese 
poetry at the Kokugakvin University in 
Tokyo. 

LASC Librarian Beverly Caverhill has 
had his hands full managing three widely 
separated campus libraries. He has been 
fortunate, though, in attracting the help 
he needs. Stanley McElderry, former As- 
sistant Librarian at Oklahoma and a doc- 
toral candidate at Chicago became head 
of the new San Fernando Valley campus 
library in March. Robert Canny has been 
promoted to Chief of Readers’ Services at 
that library. 

On the Ramona campus, Therese Cos- 
carelli (USC) is the new Assistant Educa- 
tion Librarian. Bernard Sinsheimer 
(Columbia) is the Assistant Reference 
Librarian; he was formerly a reference 
librarian at USC. 

And on the Vermont Avenue home 
campus, Caverhill has added Karl R. 
Keithahn (USC) as Order Librarian and 
Robert W. Mautner (UCB) in the Cata- 
log Department. H. Randall Butler, who 
has been Order Librarian is now Super- 
vising Acquisitions Librarian. With 48 
full-time staff members, scattered on three 
campuses. Caverhill has started a Library 
Staff Bulletin to keep them all in touch. 
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It is expected that the San Fernando Val- 
ley operation will be separated from LASC 
next year to become a new state college. 

Plans are being made now for a “Con- 
ference on Library Administration” to be 
held August 7-9 at UCLA. It will be co- 
sponsored by UC Extension, UCLA and 
CLA. The conference is planned for 
about 100 junior and senior administrators 
and will emphasize human factors in- 
volved in all aspects of library administra- 
ation. Lawrence Clark Powell and his As- 
sistant Librarian Page Ackerman of 
UCLA will be chairman of the Confer- 
ence. Among those to participate are Don- 
ald Coney, Edwin Castagna, Dorothy M. 
Drake, Harold L. Hamill, Andrew H. 
Horn, Henry M. Madden, Thelma Reid, 
and John, E. Smith. Non-library partici- 
pants will be Dr. Evelyn Caldwell Hooker 
of UCLA’s Department of Psychology and 
Dr. Abbott Kaplan, Associate Director of 
UC Extension. It sounds like a worth- 
while affair. 

Mrs. Anastasia Smith (Syracuse) has 
joined the Reference and Bibliography 
Section of UCLA’s Reference Department. 
She was formerly Librarian of the Crouse- 
Irving Hospital Nursing School in Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Mrs. Winifred V. Walker, Librarian of 
UCLA’s University Elementary School 
Library since 1951, died suddenly in Jan- 
uary. She originated the course in chil- 
dren’s literature in the English Depart- 
ment now being taught by Frances Clarke 
Sayers. 

Lorna Wiggins (Emory) is new in the 
Biomedical Library’s Reference Section. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stone of the Department 
of Special Collections has resigned to enter 
school librarianship. 

Lawrence Clark Powell’s Heart of the 
Southwest, originally published by Daw- 
son’s Book Shop in a limited edition, is 
now available in enlarged and _ revised 
form in the February issue of Arizona 
Highways. UCLA staff members were 
amused when a lady from San Marcos, 
Texas, writing for a copy of one of the 
UCLA Library’s publications ventured to 
inquire, “Is there anything particularly 
outstanding about your library and its 
collections?” We trust she got the word. 
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Lillian Mancini (Columbia) is new in 


the Circulation Department at UCLA, 


having formerly worked at NYPL. 


A g2-acre site, formerly the Hancock 
Airfield, has been approved for Allan 
Hancock College in Santa Maria. Plans for 
a plant for 2,500 students will be developed 
on the site over the next few years. 

Francis Allen, Cal Poly Librarian, is 
developing plans for a new wing to dwarf 
the present library at San Luis Obispo. He 


also announces the addition of Thomas* 


R. White as Reference Librarian. 


A recently approved over-ride tax will 
permit Monterey Peninsula College to 
undertake a building program beginning 
next year. The program includes a new 
library, according to librarian Elizabeth 
Martin. 

Continued planning for a new library 
building at the College of the Sequoias at 
Visalia is the report from Natalie Lapike. 

Grace Callahan (USC), formerly cata- 
loger at UCR, has joined the staff of 
Santa Clara University. Rev. Boland, 
Santa Clara’s Librarian, writes that the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians are raising 
funds for a scholarly collection of books 
for his library. 

On April 1, Gostave A. Harrer became 
Chief Acquisitions Librarian at Stanford, 
replacing Will Ready, who resigned last 
summer to become Librarian of Marquette 
University. Harrer, a native of Durham, 
N. C., received degrees in German Lan- 
guage and literature from N. C. and 
his library degree from Illinois. He was 
formerly Associate Order Librarian at 
Tennessee. Mary E. Hughes has been ap- 
pointed Principal Documents Librarian, 
replacing Edward P. Leavitt. She also had 
her library training at N. C. Harold E. 
Korf is new Senior Reference Librarian in 
the Humanities and Social Sciences Divi- 
sion, replacing Maria Volkov. Thompson 
M. Little has joined the same Division as 
Reference Librarian, replacing Richard F. 
Larson. Director of Libraries Raynard 
Swank is currently a visiting professor at 
the UCB School of Librarianship, teaching 
a course in college and university library 
administration. 

To celebrate the 83rd birthday of W. 
Somerset Maugham, his friend Bertram 
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E. Alanson of San Francisco gave Stan 
ford his remarkable library of Maughan 
works. Included is the original manu 
script of The Trembling of a Leaf, a col 
lection of short stories including th 


‘famous “Rain.” Over a 40 year period 


Alanson has built up one of the world’s 
best collections of Maugham’s works, in- 
cluding copies of published works in var 
iant editions, manuscripts and correspond- 
ence. 

Paul Kruse, Librarian of Golden Gate 
College, San Francisco, has great plans for 
remodelling his library. 

Kenneth Brough writes that the State 
Division of Architecture is working on 
detailed drawings for the 100,000 square 
foot addition to SFSC’s library. We shall 
be looking forward to seeing this addition 
to one of the State’s best planned libraries. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College near Oakland 
has received a grant from the U. S. Steel 
Corp. through ACRL to build up holdings 
of plays in collections and other basic 
materials. 

The new library of the College of the 
Holy Names, Oakland, is nearly finished 
and already in use, with faculty and stu- 
dents helping with moving-in operations. 

The General Library at UCB is the 
proud owner of a fine rgth century Albion 
press, given by Roger Levenson of Berke- 
ley, Kenneth Carpenter, keeper of rare 
books, printed some broadsides on the 
new press to commemorate the acquisition. 

Also at UCB, Rudolph Lednicky (Co- 
lumbia) has joined the Agriculture Refer- 
ence Service. Helmut Lewis resigned from 
the G & E Department to go into business 
in Berkeley. Mrs. Elizabeth K. Gudde, of 
the Bancroft Library, has been named 
Managing Editor of Names, Journal of the 
American Name Society. Priscilla Chang 
(Columbia) has joined the General Refer- 
ence Service. 

At the UCB School of Librarianship, 
Dr. Ray E. Held is the new Assistant 
Professor. He will teach reference and 
bibliography and library history beginning 
with the summer sessions. He has a 
Master’s from Emory and a doctorate 
from Florida. He served as Social Science 
Librarian at Florida from 1948 to 1953, 
also serving as Administrative Assistant to 
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On the Use and Abuse 
Of Professional Jargon 


I OFTEN wonper if one of the reasons why 
we sometimes fail to get our meaning 
across to the public we serve is that we 
clothe our ideas in a kind of library lan- 
guage all our own. “Gobbledegook” is a 
word that has been coined to express this 
type of jargon. Originally it was used by 
politicians who made vacuous or specious 
promises in their campaign talks, or so 
covered their political intentions with a 
cloak of ambiguity that no one could quite 
figure out what their words really meant. 

We librarians really do not mean to use 
gobbledegook. But many of us become so 
accustomed to our professional termi- 
nology that we forget that even such ele- 
mentary expressions as “charge card,” 
“call number,” “spine title,” “atlas case,” 
and even “reference book” frequently 
mean little or nothing to the general 
public. 

I recall that when I was a small boy, 
overawed by the magnificence of the 
gleaming new Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, I puzzled over the meaning of a 
little sign at each exit desk that read, if I 
recall correctly, “Please charge your books.” 
What ideas that word “charge” can con- 
jure up in the mind of a youngster! “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” — “What 
charge in the cannon, Sir?” (at the battle 
of Trafalgar) — the heraldic charge on 
the shield of Richard Coeur de Lion, and 
the other knights, in /vanhoe -—- the 
charge in the Leyden jar at the physics 
lab — any of these might’ occur to the 
mind of a young adolescent. The simple 
idea of writing my borrower's number on 
each one of the cards in the pockets of the 
books I had selected only came to me after 


ED. NOTE: Raymund Wood, a hard-working 
member of CLA President Henry Madden’s Fresno 
State College Library Staff, has been a frequent 
contributor to CL. His ability to see some of our 
professional idiosyncrasies with an amusing and 
critical eye has made him one of our most popular 
authors. 


BY RAYMUND F. WOOD 


carefully watching the people ahead of me. 

When we are trying to help a patron 
identify a book which does not seem to be 
in our library, I wonder what the patron 
thinks when we ask “Have you looked it 
up in C.B.1.?” Perhaps she too is re- 
minded of a passage in Silas Marner. Silas, 
answering Dolly Winthrop’s question as 
to whether or not he isa regular church- 
goer, replies that although in his town 
there were “churches a-many,” he himself 
always went to chapel. Dolly accepts this 
in silence, and is afraid to inquire any 
further, “lest ‘chapel’ might mean some 
haunt of wickedness.” Possibly our patron 
is afraid to inquire further, lest “See-Bee- 
Eye” might mean some sort of magical 
finding device, or even an infernal ma- 
chine. So she promptly says “No,” she 
has not used it, and we at once offer to 
help her, so it turns out all right in the 
end; but there must be some moments of 
puzzled surprise while the patron tries to 
understand our jargon. 

Our professional use of the word 
“periodical” is another source of confusion 
for the public. The idea that a periodical 
is something that is issued periodically 
would come as a distinct shock to many 
people. They tend to class all non-book 
reading matter into two groups—‘“maga- 
zines,” such as The Saturday Evening 
Post, which they read, and “journals,” such 
as The Atlantic Monthly, which are only 
for highbrows. The word “periodical” is 
one they hardly ever use. I shall never for- 
get the hurt tone of a young adolescent 
who once insisted, when I suggested she 
try using the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature to help her find an article she 
wanted, that the information had to come 
out of a “journal,” not a “periodical.” 

Then there is the housewife, who grad- 
uated many years ago from a small country 
high school, and who now comes to the 
public library in the big city to look up 
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some recipes for school lunches, or for in- 
formation on how to take ink stains out of 
the rug. In answer to her timid and some- 
what vague enquiries she is told by an 
overworked Reader’s Adviser that she 
should consult “the main catalog,” and 
its location is pointed out to her with a 
wave of the hand in its general direction. 
But the poor housewife thinks that a 
catalog is something issued by a mail 
order house in Los Angeles or Oakland, 
and is unable to recognize as a “catalog” 
the enormous wooden structure containing 
hundreds upon hundreds of neat little 
drawers with mystic letters or numbers on 
the front of each one. Ultimately, of 
course, she finds out that these little draw- 
ers contain the key to bibliographic treas- 
ures of the library’s holdings; but she will 
still have to surmount the obstacles of the 
“call number,” the location of the “stack,” 
and the mechanics of the “book pocket” 
and the “charge card.” 


I had a typist once, when I was in 
charge of preparation of periodicals for 
the bindery, who used to type the bindery 
slips for me. She had typed the words 
“Rub attached” a dozen times before she 
summoned enough courage, or curiosity, to 
ask me what a rub was. I showed her the 
pencilled rub of the spine I had just made, 
and explained that sometimes it is neces- 
sary to send a rub to the bindery so that 
the lettering on the spine of a new volume 
will match the lettering on our earlier 
volumes which may have been processed 
by some other bindery. Here, of course, I 
was not dealing with the general public, 
but the typist was not a librarian, and it 
ought to have occurred to me that even 
so simple a term as a rub is frequently 
a new idea for the non-professional. 


Is there any solution to the problem? 
We seem to be caught on either horn of 
the dilemma. We can either assume that 
a number of terms which seem to us to 
be self-explanatory will be readily com- 
prehended, (but in following this assump- 
tion we run the risk of being misunder- 
stood); or we can use language so simple 
that, instead, we run the risk of insulting 
the intelligence of ordinary, well-educated 
people. Is there a middle path between 
these two extremes? Yes, but it requires 
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careful stepping to avoid the pitfalls on 
either side. 

First of all we may assume that words 
for which there is no better substitute 
might as well be used as they are. The 
word “bindery” may convey to the patron 
anything from a small workshop with a 
hand-operated book press, to a huge estab- 
lishment like the State Printing Office, 
capable of binding hundreds of books a 
day. But a bindery is a bindery, and this 
word will have to stay. 

So too with “reference book.” Some li- 
brarians refer to their reference collection 
as the “non-circulating” part of the library, 
but this term is very little better, and may 
tend to confirm a confused patron’s opin- 
ion that he is already going round in 
circles. A few other terms likewise admit 
of no substitution. A “book truck” is dif- 
ferent from a “bookmobile” and even the 
general public appreciates the difference. 
“Spine” is a better word than “back,” and 
when used intelligently usually conveys 
the correct meaning to the patron. 

It is the more flagrant abuse of profes- 
sional jargon that should not be foisted on 
an unsuspecting public. The “Ell-See” card 
means about as little to the uninitiated as 
does the “See-Bee-Eye.” So do some of the 
notes frequently typed on the L/C cards 
by helpful catalogers — “for holdings see 
main entry,” and “tracings on verso.” 
(Maybe there is a professional wrestler 
giving a demonstration in the main lobby; 
and as for “tracings on verso,” well, most 
people simply give up.) 

When the Reader’s Guide fails to turn 
up enough material on a given subject, we 
should not casually suggest “The Interna- 
tional” without making sure the patron 
knows exactly what we mean. Local geo- 
graphic terminology should also be used 
with caution, unless superabundantly 
clear; “basement” is usually understood, 
but what about “annex,” or “2nd-level 
carrel,” or “locked case,” or “double fo- 
lios,” all of which have been given to me 
at one time or another as self-explanatory 
locations of books I was seeking? True, in 
all these instances, a single question asked 
of the right person would make the cryptic 
message clear, but some patrons are bash- 
ful about asking too many questions. 

(Professional Jargon . . . Page 132) 





IT’S ALL BEEN SAID BEFORE! 


And yet on the other hand unless 
warinesse be us’d, as good almost kill 
a Man as kill a good Book; who kills 
a Man kills a reasonable creature, 
Gods Image; but hee who destroyes 
a good Booke, kills reason it selfe, 
kills the Image of God, as it were in 
the eye. —Joun Mitton, 
Areopagatica, 1644 
Censorship is not new! The trials and 
tribulations suffered by the printed word 
reflect the never-ending struggle of people 
to become free, to remain free; censorship 
is as old as the first tyrant who sought to 
sublimate reason and thought. 


Censorship is ancient! In 387 B.C., in 
Greece, Plato said Homer unexpurgated 
was unfit for immature readers; around 
200 B.C. the Emperor Chi Huang Ti 
ordered the Analects and all other extant 
books, except practical works on medicine, 
divination, and husbandry to be burned. 
In 35 A.D., Caligula tried to suppress The 
Odyssey because it expressed Greek ideals 
of freedom which were considered danger- 
ous in autocratic Rome. The same city was 
the setting, in 1497, when the works of 
Ovid were cast, with those of Dante, into 
Savonarola’s bonfire — this because these 
works were erotic, impious and corrupt. 

Bibles in versions of almost all sects 
have been suppressed or burned: the 
Tyndal, the Estienne, the Geneva, the 
Luther, and others. In England, in 1630, 
the edition of 1,000 copies of the Bible 
printed by R. Barker was seized and sup- 
pressed and the printers were heavily 
fined; all of this was because the word 
“not” was omitted from the Seventh com- 
mandment. Henry Stevens named this 
particular edition “the Wicked Bible.” 
Dante’s La Divina Commedia was pro- 
hibited from circulation in 1581 in 
Portugal until all copies were delivered to 


ED. NOTE: Dr. Martha Boaz, Director, USC 
School of Librarianship is proving to be one of 
our state’s most versatile library leaders. Her 
sobering remarks here on censorship are particu- 
larly pertinent in view of the current study being 
made of book selection policies in the state. 


BY MARTHA T.BOAZ 


the Inquisition for correction. In sixteenth 
century England Roger Ascham de- 
nounced the Arthurain legend in Sir 
Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur as 
“bold adultry and wilful murder.” Thomas 
Bowdler, in 1818, issued the Family 
Shakespeare and omitted “those words and 
expressions which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud in the family.” From this 
the editor’s name became a dictionary 
term, and the word Bowdlerize became 
synonymous with expurgate. In 1726 Ire- 
land, Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 
was condemned as wicked and obscene. 
Goethe’s Faust was suppressed, in Berlin, 
in 1808, until certain “dangerous passages” 
concerning freedom were deleted. 

In 1842, Percy Shelly’s Queen Mab was 
prosecuted for blasphemy. The publisher 
was released only after giving up all copies 
in his possession. Samuel Clemens’ The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn was 
banned in 1885 in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, by the Public Library as “trash and 
suitable only for the slums.” The Concord 
Free Trade Club retaliated by electing the 
author to honorary membership. Russia 
banned Conan Doyle’s The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes, in 1929, because of the 
book’s occultism and spiritualism. All of 
Jack London’s works were banned, in 
1929, in Jugoslavia, as being too radical. 
The Governer of Hunan Province, China, 
in 1931, banned Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland on the ground 
that “Animals should not use human 
language, and that it was disastrous to put 
animals and human beings on the same 
level.” 

The names of censored authors is 
legion; among them are Thomas Paine, 
Henri Maupassant, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Walt Whitman, John Stuart Mill, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, George Eliot, Leo 
Tolstoi, Ernest Hemingway, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, William Butler Yeats, John 
Dewey, Mark Van Doren, Thomas Mann, 
Albert Einstein, and many others. They 
are from many countries, they have lived 
in different centuries, they have been 
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censored on various charges which can 
usually be resolved into political, religious, 
moral, or racial reasons. 

Today there are individuals or groups 
who are self appointed public protectors. 
Citizens committees have been organized 
in many communities to screen books 
used by public schools and public libraries. 
Librarians have been “investigated” and 
attempts have been made to “purge” li- 
braries of “objectionable” or “subversive” 
materials. This has happened in Scarsdale, 
New York; in Cleveland, Ohio; in Peoria, 
Illinois; in Bartlettsville, Oklahoma; in 
San Antonio, Texas; in Marin County 
and in Los Angeles, California; and in the 
USIS libraries overseas. Publishers, book- 
sellers, and authors, as well as libraries, 
have been affected by this censorship. 

Such investigations and exhibitions of 
intolerance have filled many persons with 
fear. Friends look upon friends with sus- 
picion and certain people “fall in” with 
the censors because they dare not risk 
doing otherwise. John Milton once said if 
all judgment were left to the censors, “to 
be a common, steadfast dunce would be 
the only pleasant life.” If there are com- 
mon steadfast dunces today, it is hoped 
that this is so by accident or heredity and 
not by plan or force. 

Out of differences, nonconformity, and 
free exchange of ideas have developed 
American progress and freedom. Keeping 
an open mind and unflinching courage in 
the defense of all ideas is essential in this 
type of democracy, for as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has pointed out, we must preserve 
the freedom of people to express and to 
hear not merely those opinions of which 
we ourselves approve, but opinions with 
which we disagree or which we personally 
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despise. Neither minority nor majority 
groups have the right to dictate what 
other people shall think, say, or read. 

What is the answer? It seems to lie in 
the individual’s responsibility and willing- 
ness to strengthen and promote the basic 
freedoms; this means freedom not only for 
himself, his family, his friends, but also 
for the stranger whom he has never met. 
To take a stand against pressure groups 
requires courage, fortitude, and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice personal security. But 
Elmer Davis has said, “This nation was 
not built by cowards: it will not be pre- 
served by cowards.” 

Collier’s comment of April 29, 1955 gets 
to the root of the problem of book ban- 
ning. “There is far less peril in books — 
whether plain-spoken classics or claptrap 
comics — than in the American family’s 
failure to ingrain youth with the sense to 
discriminate between quality and trash. 
There is less reason for concern over 
young people’s exposure to Das Kapital 
than over the chance that they will grow 
up innocent of the fraud it preaches.” 
This leads to vital issues: the need to 
teach young people the difference in right 
and wrong, in morality and immorality — 
to ingrain in them fine feelings, demo- 
cratic responses, standards of decency — 
to instill in them qualities of discernment 
and discrimination — to train them in the 
knowledge of what is superior and the 
intelligence to separate the good from the 
mediocre, the poor, the bad. If young 
people are so trained at home and in 
school, they will make their appraisals on 
the basis of facts; they will assume the 
responsibilities of maturity. Until all peo- 
ple are inculcated with such ideals, we 
shall continue to have book banning. 
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HUMAN ENCYCLOPEDIA ... 
(from Page 94) 


graduate of Pratt Institute Library School 
and was on an emergency appointment 
since the October before. In spite of the 
fact that the Express quoted some of the 
attendants at the library as saying that the 
questions were ridiculous and were pre- 
pared for the purpose of casting ridicule 
both on Jones and Lummis, this time the 
doctor passed, outpointing Miss Williams. 
“If Dr. C. J. K. Jones is not a living en- 
cyclopedia, the living encyclopedias are all 
dead,” crowed the News. In one question, 
we learn, Dr. Jones “proceeded to knock 
the atomic theory higher than a kite,” and 
delivered a death blow to atomism. He 
found modern literary criticism to be 
ruined by commercialism. 


The Times ran an editorial entitled 
“Jones Maximus.” “Los Angeles in par- 
ticular, and every other spot on the map 
in general, wherever the human race has 
an intellectual representative, has reason 
to rejoice in this the dawn of the twentieth 
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century that has produced, evoluted, an: 

washed out upon the shores of time, Dr. ¢ 

J. K. Jones . . .” There followed severa’ 
paragraphs of heavy sarcasm. 


The Times had been most hostile, quoi 
ing an inside source to the effect that th 
learned doctor had little to do excepi 
feed the library goldfish and water the 
geraniums on the roof garden. But in 
spite of these jibes, and in spite of an 
editorial in the Los Angeles Graphic 
which remarked that “The Los Angeles 
Library is now governed by the prince of 
eccentric egotists and by a pastmaster of 
abstruse erudition,” Dr. Jones was finally 
secure in his position, which he held until 
his resignation in 1910, shortly before 
Lummis resigned himself. 


“Read not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, not 
to find Talk and Discourse but to weigh 


and consider.” 
—Bacon, from 
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ARMY LIBRARIES .. . (from Page 117) 


tions are no longer under Sixth Army 
control, the precedents established by Mr. 
Coon are still very much in operation 
everywhere. 

Mr. Coon is on the staff of Sixth Army 
Headquarters’ Special Services Section, of 
which Col. Arthur W. Gustafson, a native 
Californian, is chief. As one of the few 
high-ranking “career” Special Services 
officers, Col. Gustafson has had long famil- 
iarity with the Army Library Service at 
home and abroad in both peace and war- 
time conditions, and through his apprecia- 
tion of the importance of a good library 
program, has done much to advance Army 
post libraries here in California. 

The Army’s Special Services library pro- 
gram has made important contributions to 
librarianship as a whole. Many librarians 
in positions of leadership throughout the 
country today received invaluable training 
and experience as war-time army librar- 
ians. Anyone familiar with the program 
during World War II or Korea must 
necessarily be impressed by the speed and 
efficiency with which books and library 
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service were provided on a global basis to 
our fighting forces. In this process the 
Library Depot at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, under Wendell Coon, played a vital 
role as it assembled and shipped hundreds 
of balanced book collections, card catalogs 
and all, to Army units all over the world. 
Such activity is evidence of the high pri- 
ority placed by the military on library serv- 
ice as an essential component of good 
morale, and certainly many of our civilian 
governmental bodies would do well to 
emulate the Army in this respect. 


Another contribution has been to take 
a fully developed professional service and 
make it operate efficiently, sometimes 
under extremely difficult conditions, in a 
pleasant, relaxed, friendly atmosphere 
which causes the reader to feel that his in- 
terests are important, his individuality 
recognized, and his patronage welcome. 
This atmosphere is still lacking in far toe 
many of our community public libraries, 
and we civilians might profit from this 
and other lessons which we could learn 
through greater familiarity with our Army 
libraries. 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
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MIGHTY KLAMATH .. . (from Page 103 


pages 401-5) and is an odd forerunner o! 
her greatest work in that its title is 
“Madam.” It concerns the only woman in 
an early California mining camp. She is 
in love with a fine-looking young Mexican 
who gives her his little dog as he goes ou: 
to fight against an Indian raid. She flees 
but then remembers the dog and goes back 
to get him. Next morning the Indians ar 
rive where she and the dog are hiding. 
The dog barks and she is found and killed. 
This story is signed Stella Walthall Pat- 
terson with a cross reference from Mrs. 
James B. Patterson. There is also a final 
cross reference to “Polly Prim” but I have 
not been able to find any writing under 
this pseudonym. It may be that it was used 
in a newspaper column but certainly there 
is nothing prim about Mrs. Patterson in 
her incarnation as “Dear Mad’m”! 

She explains why she came to the wil- 
derness to live alone at eighty: “First of 
all I wanted freedom. Freedom to do just 
as I pleased, wear my hair in a tight biddy 
knot, my skirts too long, my shoes too 
large and too flat.” ... “And I have 
learned that if you say you have to do 


even the maddest thing ‘for business rea- 


sons’ people will nod in agreement while 
if you say you are doing it for no reason 
on earth except that you want to, impas- 
sioned objections will be voiced.” 

There is an easy swing in her style of 
writing. She does not hesitate nor over- 
elaborate nor pose in all the 261 pages. 
Indeed nothing delights her like making 
an eye-twinkling confession of any fears 
or subterfuges or mistakes: 

“The bread burned and the coffee boiled 
over and breakfast was ready.” 

“Soon I emerged looking like a careless- 
ly made cocoon.” 

She can lift up as well as plump you 
down. Even in the rather stilted, wordy 
writing of her early short stories there were 
such descriptive sentences as: 

“The irrigating ditches ran with quick- 
silver of the moon’s making.” 

When the snow begins in Dear Mad’m 
she notes that 

“The close-set trees had become tall, 
pointed, white tents outlined along the 
mountain tops against an indigo sky.” 
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All living things she cherishes. She 
spends more money for bulbs and seeds 
and fertilizers to make her flower garden 
than for practical necessities. Her dog 
Vicki is given the important role of 
ingénue in her cast of characters. “Dear- 
sir’ and “Up ’n Up” are a span of heroes 
any novel should envy. “Frenchy” pro- 
vides in his finale one of the most breath- 
less of the many tense adventures. What a 
TV series they would be! 

Lastly what an appreciation she has for 
simple comforts and amusements! 

“What's more important than a pair of 
jeans with a solid seat in them?” 

“Talk, laughter and good smells filled 
the cabin!” 

Virginia Chase of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh wrote of this book: 

“T experienced every adventure, felt each 
pang of sorrow, my nerves became taut 
with her fears, my bones ached with her 
climbing, and most of all I was refreshed 
by her joys and exalted by the air and 
beauty of the Klamath River forest.” 


Your CLA Publications 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES... 

(from Page 120) 
the Director and Instructor in Librarian- 
ship. He has taught at Texas and Emory. 
Since 1955 he has been Assistant Professor 
and Assistant Director of the School of 
Library Science at Oklahoma. 

The Honnold Library, Claremont, is 
considerably richer by a recent gift from 
Harold C. Bodman of Santa Barbara 
Some 400 books centering on the Italian 
humanist, Angelo Poliziano and valued at 
$12,000 will be placed in the new Harold 
C. Bodman Renaissance Room at the 
Honnold. In the gift is a copy of the first 
book in which the name “America” ap- 
peared, and a copy of the first book to 
make use of printed page numbers, pub- 
lished in 1509. Research work has already 
begun on the materials. Bodman will con- 
tinue to augment the collection with more 
books from his own library and by pur- 
chase of new materials. 

Librarian David Davies, in addition to 
a new Assistant Librarian, mentioned 
earlier, has added David E. Ball as Order 
Librarian and Dwight Humphrey as Rare 
Book and Documents Librarian. Ball is 
from the University of Kansas and 
Humphrey from UCB’s Order Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Sarah Schreiber, formerly head of 
UCD’s Reference Desk has moved to 
Yuma for work with the USDA’s Agricul- 
ture Research Service. John Sekerak has 
become head of Davis’ Reference Depart- 
ment. Douglas Mills, formerly at Davis, 
is now Editor of the Union Catalog in the 
State Library, Sacramento. 

Sierra College, Auburn, is now separate 
from the High School District and Li- 
brarian Mrs. E. L. C. Young says they 
hope to have a new library on a new 
campus in about two years. 

The UC Board of Regents finally ap- 
proved in October the admittance of all 
head librarians to the UC Academic 
Senate. Until this change, only the UCLA 
and UCB librarians were Senate members. 

Librarians wth archival problems will 
do well to look at the January issue of 
Library Trends, which is devoted to man- 
uscripts and archives, their collecting, cat- 
aloging, preservation and use. An excel- 
lent issue. 
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IMMACULATE HEART... 
(from Page 113) 
The third program leads to the Master 
oF Liprary Science degree. The master’s 
degree is conferred on those who complete 
the standard requirements for a master’s 
degree including knowledge of a foreign 
language and a thesis in some phase of 
library science. The third program may 
encompass one or more of the first two 
goals and may extend into administrative 
or advanced service positions in public, 
college, university, or special libraries. A 
total of twenty-eight courses having a 
credit-load of fifty-four semester hours are 

available for student selection. 


Curricular provision is made for special 
courses such as a summer workshop, which 
offers up to four semester hours credit. 
The first such workshop, held in June, 
1956, carried the theme of Library Service 
to Youth. It was directed by Doctor 
Frances Henne of Columbia University as- 
sisted by a co-chairman and four local dis- 
cussion leaders. Offerings of this kind seek 
to give students working acquaintance 
with national and local leaders in librar- 
ianship and the benefits of close communi- 
cation with librarians in the field. But, and 
what is more important, they seek also to 
leave with all of us who participate that 
certain feeling of a “belongingness” that 
—Professional Spirit—which provides the 
heartbeat of a work such as ours. 

Immaculate Heart Library School fac- 
ulty believes that Library Science is an 
auxiliary discipline. Background and con- 
tinual growth in subject knowledge and 
appreciation of the arts and the. sciences 
is therefore believed to be essential. To 
further this end, courses in library science 
stress the whole area of studies of which 
specific works are a part and encourage 
wide reading and voluntary study in sub- 
ject areas. For this reason, too, each of the 
three programs of study requires a four 
semester hour minor. Writing of a thesis 
in the minor area with a library-related 
application is encouraged. There is a con- 
tinual emphasis on principles of librarian- 
ship and on human values rather than on 
technical skills. Recognition of the impor- 
tance of human relations and the positive 
values of service to others which librarian- 
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ship affords is made a vital part of each 
program of study. 

As Immaculate Heart College grows, so 
too, it is felt, will the various graduate 
schools and with them the Graduate De- 
partment of Library Science. Growth in 
the past, from an enrollment of six in the 
spring of 1953 to forty-eight in the fall 
of 1656 seems to augur well for the future 
of the Library Science Department. Ex- 
pansion of facilities for the department are 
planned in the scheme of development in 
the immediate future. Additional class- 
rooms will be added to the library to serve 
the department which will, it is hoped, 
have an area all of its own for both class 
work and individual study. 

At present, no plans are under way for 
change of program or faculty. But great 
plans are under way “to keep on keeping 
on,” doing what we hope and believe is a 
service to librarians in posse and in esse in 
Southern California. 


Our request of the month: “My father 
asked me to bring him home a biology of 
Abraham Lincoln.” 
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PROFESSIONAL JARGON ... 
(from Page 122) 


Perhaps another way of making our 
terminology clear (“bilateral communica- 
tion” is the phrase of the moment, I be- 
lieve) would be to abandon some of our 
traditional jargon, even when it is good, in 
favor of more popular usage. “Charge” 
might well become “check-out”—“check- 
out desk,” “check-out card,” “check-out 
procedure,” etc. It is my personal experi- 
ence that about ninety per cent of the 
people who come to the periodical desk 
for the first time inquire if they may 
“check out” a magazine, and are puzzled 
only when confronted with a “charge 
card.” I am sure the confusion would end 
if I asked them to sign a “check-out” card. 

I suspect that “call number” is a hold- 
over from the days of the closed stack, 
when a “page” went to search for your 
book and upon finding it actually called 
out its number so that you might claim it. 
“Book number” would convey more to the 
patron, but I admit that it has its advan- 
tages. Perhaps someone else will think of 
a better substitute. 
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Better still, perhaps some genius will one 
day devise a clearer terminology for the 
whole field of library practice. Then we 
shall no longer be confronted by puzzled 
patrons, bewildered students, or confused 
adolescents listening to us in amazement 
as we glibly talk of the “Pee Tee Ell Aye,” 
or the “You-Ess Catalog,” or we refer in 
an off-hand manner to “the Wilson in- 
dexes,” or (most confusing of all) “the 
Government docks.” 


COUNTY ADMINISTRATIVE CODES 
ED. NOTE: Recognizing the increasing import- 
ance of County Administrative Codes, Bertha 
Hellum, of the Contra Costa County Library sub- 
mits the following information. 

In behalf of our County Administrator’s 
Office, we circularized every county in the 
State of California to ascertain whether or 
not they had an administrative code; if 
sO, was it in a separate publication or con- 
tained in ordinances, had it been published, 
was it obtainable by borrowing or by pur- 
chase. We had 100% replies as follows: 
Alameda County: Now being prepared; 


release date in 3 to 4 months. 
Kern County: In process. 


Los Angeles County: Adopted May 109, 
1942; may be borrowed from the Los 
Angeles Board of Supervisors, 501 Hall 
of Records, Los Angeles. 


Nevada County: Completed July, 1956, by 
Deputy District Attorney William J. 
Cassettari, published by Michie City 
Publications for $10. 


San Bernardino County: Under prepara- 
tion. 


San Diego County: Available gratis as a 
separate publication from the county 
administrator’s office. 


San Mateo County: Available from County 
Manager E. R. Stallings, Court House, 
Redwood City, published as a separate 
publication. 


Santa Clara County: November, 1954, re- 
produced and found as a separate publi- 
cation available from the County Coun- 
sel for $8. A revised copy will be avail- 
able February, 1957. 


From all the other counties in the state, 
the reply of “no” was given to our query 
concerning an administrative code. 
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Positions Open 


COUNTY SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN. Department head 
in central agency plus supervising visits to county 
elementary schools over large county. School library 
degree, elementary teaching or library experience, 
driver's license required. Salary open. Sick leave, 
2 weeks vacation, retirement. Stephen D. Ewing, 
Humboldt County Library, Eureka, California. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN and BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
for a progressive library in a fast-growing commu- 
nity of 25,000, 100 miles south of San Francisco. 
L.S. degree required. Salary $313 - $385. 40 hour 
week with 15 days annual vacation. Sick leave. So- 
cial Security and supplemental municipal retirement 
plan. Write: Personnel Department, City Hall, Sa- 
linas, California, for information and application. 


LIBRARIAN I (Children’s Librarian) Position in 
Central Children’s Room. Education and experience 
determine salary $4,138-$4,788. Three new 
branches provide promotional opportunities. Apply: 
Miss Marjorie Donaldson, Librarian. Pasadena Public 
Library, Pasadena, California. 


LIBRARIAN III (Fine Arts Librarian) In charge of 
Art and Music Division. Salary determined by train- 
ing and experience, $4,452 - $5,424. Apply: Miss 
Marjorie Donaldson, Librarian, Pasadena Public Li- 
brary, Pasadena, California. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN to work in medical col- 
lege. Must be adaptable and willing to help. 35 hr. 
week, One month. vacation. Salary, open. Apply Col- 
lege of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, 1721 
Griffin Avenue, Los Angeles 31. 


CATALOGER to work with medical books. Must be 
willing to help other departments. 35 hr. week. One 
month vacation. Salary, open. Apply, College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, 1721 Griffin 
Avenue, Los Angeles 31. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN with library degree for attractive 
artistic foothill community of 8500 population, ad- 


joining Pasadena. Position open June 1, 1957. 
Salary $360 - $420 depending on experience. Vaca- 
tion 3 weeks first year, pension plan, sick leave. 
New building. Reply to Chairman of the Library 
Board, Sierra Madre, California. 


RETIRED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN available part- 
time or substitute. Experienced story-teller. Mrs. 
Hermine H. Van Gelder, 2409 Bowditch St., Berke- 
ley 4, California. 
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REFERENCE LIBRARIAN needed at Reno, Nevada. 
ALA accredited Library school and experience. 40- 
hour, five-day week, three weeks’ vacation after 
one year, fifteen days’ annual sick leave, retirement 
plan, $5,000 year. Apply: Helen Wood, Washoe 
County Library, P.O. Box 2161, Reno, Nevada. 


SUPERVISOR OF ACQUISITIONS to be head of a 
division of acquisitions in a progressive public library. 
Must understand and possess skill in Administration, 
Book Selection, Ordering, Classification, Cataloging, 
Processing and Retention. $31,000 book budget for 
1957-58. Open July 1, 1957. Entering salary $411, 
plus many fringe benefits. Help us build a new 
Library. Write Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Li- 
brary, Pomona, California. 


CLA CALENDAR 


Midyear Executive Board Meeting, 
Monterey Public Library, May 23-24. 


Yosemite District, Visalia, April 6. 
Mount Shasta District, Willows, May 11. 
Southern District, San Marino, April 27. 


Golden Empire District, U. C., Davis, 
May 4. 


Redwood District, Eureka, May 18. 

Golden Gate District, Monterey, May 25. 

59th Annual CLA Conference, Fresno, 
October 16-18. 

SLAC Spring Executive Board Meeting, 
CTA-SS Building, L.A., April 13. 

Annual SLAC Meeting, Yosemite, 
October 18-20. 











ALL THIS PICTURE NEEDS IS YOU 


... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and 
remarkably efficient “New Life” Library. Take this opportunity 
to look around. Anything missing? Well, let's see. Records 

at finger-tips .. . staff room nearby ... conference room 

out of heavy traffic... layout just right. No questions 

or comments? Then whisk it away—to your “New Life” 
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